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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY, 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, THIS DAY (Saturday), April 26, at 8, 
EASTER TERM begins- MONDAY NEXT April 28. 
All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 
President—H.R.H. Tur Prince or WALzEs, K.G. 
Director — Sir George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place in MAY. 
The MIDSUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1890, 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872, 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E, 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
Dr. C. W. PEARCE will deliver a Lecture on ‘‘A New Theory of Acoustics ”’ on 
TUESDAY, the 29th of April at ie 
ER EXAMINATIONS. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for the Diplomas (A. Mus. T.C.L. and L.Mus. T.C.L.), and 

for Special Certificates will take ae in July. Last day of entry, June 2ist. 
sOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in Musical Knowledge will be held on June 20, 
1890. Last day of entry, May 20. 

The Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music take place on various dates, 
a list of which, tegether with all other particulars, may be had on application. 

y order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


an “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur FoLLow1nG Rooms arg Now AVAILABLE 
NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 





BILLIARD ROOM a oe be ) 
ENERAL WRITING R¢ )OM wits as es On the First Floor. 

WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES |. ss = ) 

CLASS ROOMS ie = = be " 


THE LIBRARY va On the Second Floor. 
There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise, 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Town ... 7 ‘ ie ana Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... “cn, —Country 0 5 0 
Shorter terms. ‘of ot sitecrton m are pe MS Em ‘but only Annus il Subscribers will be 
ed as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Library Books. “ 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies—From 8:30 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m, 
For Juniors—F rom 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. Annual Subscriptions date from 
ist January to 24th December. 
For er particulars apply at the Institute, 





OLLEGE OF ORGANIST S&S. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION, 1890. 
y 6, Dr. C. W. PEARCE will read a paper on “ The New Theory of Acoustics,” 
itiabratod ———s + ey ee exhibited by G. A. Audsley, Esq 
iS .. ug? ives Baker will read a Paper on The Study of 
usical Form 





June 3 A Lecture will be delivered by Mr. H. Somers Clarke. 
Juy 1 Lecture at 8 a 

Pa 15... F.C.O. Exam nation (Paper Yow) at 10 a.m. 

o 16... F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 

a 17... F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 

pe 18 ... Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 

pe * oa ry ry rs a (Paper Work) at 7-3 .m. 

a ae xamination (Organ Play at 10 a.m, 

pes 24 A.C.O, Examination (Organ n Playing) at 10 a.m. 

” 25 .. Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 


Annual General a ats i TURPIN, = 
on. 


31. 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, Ww. Secretary. 





RURY~ LAN E—(The National Theatre). 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
CARL ROSA — SEASON 
For full particulars see daily papers. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. MANNS’ ANNUAL BENEFIT 
CONCERT, SATURDAY, April 26, at 3, under distinguished patronage. yore 
Miss Macintyre, Malle. Marie Mely and Mr. George Henschel. Pianist: G 
Sapellnikoff. The Crystal Palace Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MA} NS. 
Numbered seats, 2s. 6d., may be booked at Crystal Palace and usual London 
libraries. Unnumbered seats, Is. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. MANNS’ ANNUAL BENEFIT 
CONCERT, SATURDAY NEXT, at 3, Mewecd re, ished patronage. The pro- 
gramme wil! include Overture, “ Der Freischutz” eber) ; Teeehants Serenade 
in D (E. M. Smyth) ; Concerto for Pianoforte and Ovchestta ‘No. 2 (Tschaikowski) ; 
Overture “ Tannhiiuser”’ (Wagner) ; two new songs for soprano (Parry) ; aria, 
“ Robert, toi que j’aime ” (Meyerbeer) ; and “ Lamentatio ey - for ban bass voice, 
four trombones, and organ (Heinrich Schutz). Seats, | 1s. and 2s, 6c 


Yo sanres PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, ST. 
Cc 














JAMES’S HALL (under the direction of Mr. N. Vert). Conductor, Mr. Henschel. 
OND CONCERT, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, April 30, a 3 o’clock. 
Programme : Overture to “Der Freischatz ” (Weber) ; Symphony in C (B, and H., 
No. 36) (Mozart); Chaconne et Rigaudon from Aline (Monsigny) ; songs with piano, three 
songs from Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Waterbabies ’’ (Hensche)l), Mrs.! Henschell ; ** Funeral March of 
a Marionette’’ (Gounod); Waltz from the serenade in F (Volkmaun) ; Ballet music 
from ‘‘ Feramors”’ (Rubinstein). Full orchestra. Leader, Mr. Hollander. ‘Tickets 6s., 
3s., 2s.,and 1s. Of the usual agents, and at Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall; N. Vert, 6, 
Cork-street, W. 








R. HANS WESSELY’S EVENING CONCERT, at 
PRINCES’ HALL, THURSDAY NEXT, May 1, at 8.90. Artistes: Mr. Hans 
hag Madame Alma Haas, Miss Alice Schidrowitz, and Mr, Theodor Frantzevw. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Of the usual azents, and 
at the hall. : N. Vert, 6, Cork- street, w. 


Is KATE FLINN and MDLLE. AGNES J ANSON’ Ss 
EVENING CONCERT will take place at the STEINWAY HALL, WEDNESDAY, 
April 30, at 8:15 p.m., assistéd by Mr. Plunkett Green. Solo Violin: Mons. Johannes 
olff. Solo Cello : Mr. Leo Stern. Stalls, 5s.; reserved seats, 3s.; balcony, Is. to be had 
of Chappell’s, New Bond-street ; Miss Kate Flinn, 41, Welbeck-street, W.; or Malle, 
Agnes Janson, 41, Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde Park. 


ISS EDITH GREENOP’S MORNING CONCERT STEIN- 
WAY HALL, MONDAY, APRIL 23th, at 3 o'clock. Artistes: Miss Laura 
Greenop, Mr. Reginald Groome,. Violin: Mons. Tivadar Nachez, Violoncello: Mr. W. 
H, Squire. * Pianoforte: Miss Edith Greenop. Recitation: Miss Dell Thompson. Con- 
ductors: Mr, Raphael Roche and Mr. Theo Ward. Tickets 7s., 3s., and |s., at Chappell’s, 
Bond-street ; Steinway Hall; and of Miss Greenop, 35, Maude-grove, 8.W. 


I8S H. SASSE’S MATINEE MUSICALE at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL (BANQUETING HALL), TUESDAY AFTERNOON, April 29th at 3.30, 
Vocalists: Miss Florence Monk and Mr. Henry Phillips. Pianoforte, Miss Sasse. 
Violin, Mr. Wiener and Miss Agnes Stewart Wood. Violoncello, Mr. W. E. White- 
house. Accompanist, Miss Mary Carmichael. Tickets, 10s, 6d. each, may be obtained 
of Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street, and Miss Sasse, 14, Harley Gardens, South 
Kensington. 


IGNOR V. GALIERO’S FIRST GRAN D EVENING 

CONCERT, under the patronage of the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and 

iss Gladstone, at PRINCES’ HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 390, at 8, Veculist, 

Malle, Leila Dufour. Violin, Singor A. Simonetta, Conductor, Signor L. Denza, 

Tickets 21s., 10s. 6d., 5s, and 2s. 6d. Tickets of the usual Agents; Pleyel, Wolff, and 

Co.'s, 170, New Bond. street; at Princes’ Hall; and of Signor Galiero, 60, Mortimer- street, 
Cavendish- -square, W. N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, w. 














Get as of eM oe fet Se oe ie BE ge 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretar. 

On MONDAY, May 12, at 8:15 p.m., Mr. A. J. Greenish, Mus.B. (Cantab) will read a 
paper entitled “* "Hints on Teaching Harmony. 

The GENERAL MEETING will be hold on THU RSDAY, the 26th June, at 7 p.m, 

Fin date of the Next Examination for F.G1d.0, is fixed for the 29th and 30th July. 

J.T. FIELD, ) Sub- Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon, See. 











HE VOICE.—Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice 

Specialist) upon all matters connected with Singing and Speaking, such as Full 

tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear 
Articulation, &. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 
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IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


. MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By BIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times,—‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want, As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students, The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

_ Saturday Review.—" We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.”’ 

Academy.—‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music,” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists,’ 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all! 
Book and Music Sellers. 


CASBEBEON'’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SOSCSSSSSOSSSOSSOS SOOO SOOOS 





Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. 
Couplers. 


Expressive 

Perfect Control of all 

Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from 
The late Mr, J. STIMPSON. 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birminghan 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr, A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 

&e., &e 


Mr, W. T. BEST, 

Rey. Sir F, A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK, 

Dr. J, C, BRIDGE, M.A 

Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHOSSHOEEEOEOOESOOE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
32 23 ay 3S 2S Se 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


AAA AAA 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fron 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. lid. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


00000000000 0000006066 
Per inch. 


Per Per line (Displayed 


insertion, after, adyts,) 

Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 

permit,), Concerts, Theati Amusements, 

Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c.. 4 lines or under 4s US. Su, a 10s, C 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 

House 1 Apartments to Let, &e., 6 lines o7 

nude 3s. Od Os. 6d ‘ 6s. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under 6s. Od, ...... Is. 6d, —~ 
Paragraph Advertisements (vuder readivg matter), 

4 line ry under . 6s, Od... leGd. . — 
Birthe, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under, ae Cee _- 
Si , Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under , 2s. Od Os. 6d, _ 


Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages as per arrangement with Manager, 


MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 








MISS ETHEL AND MR. HAROLD BAUER’S 
EVENING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 28, at 8. 





MISS MAUD GUTTERES AND MR. MEWBURN-LEYVIEN. 
MORNING CONCERT, * 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 29, at 3. 





MISS SYNGE’S 
AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 1, at 3. 





MISS MARGARET WILD’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 5, at 3. 





MISS MERYYN KEATINGE’S 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
STEINWAY HALL, May 7, at 8.30. 





MISS BESSIE COX, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS, STEINWAY HALL, 
May 8, at 8. 





MISS BEATA FRANCES AND MISS HELEN MEASON’S 
CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S BANQUETING HALL, May 12, at 3.30 p.m. 





PRINCES’ HALL, May 10, at 3. 


MONS. PADEREWSKI. 
FOUR PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 9, 20, 29, and JuNnE 6. 





HERR BERNHARD STAVYENHAGEN’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 16, at 3. 





MADAME TERESA CARRENO 
WILL GIVE TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 22, at 3. 








180, 





MADAME FLORENCE CAMPBELL-PERUGINI AND 
MISS MARY HUTTON’S 


VOCAL RECITAL, at PRINCES’ HALL, on June 2, at 3.30 p.m. 





MR. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 9 and 23, at 3. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 


Management of their Engagements on Application. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
TwLEGRAPHIC ApprEss—* LISZ'T', LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are qeenennces the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





** Delightful delicacy, and graceful.’’—Scotsman. 
ERENADE NAPOLITAINE. SAINT GEORGE’S New Solo 


for Violin, with piano. Post free 2s, 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 81, Regent-street, London. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 
A COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr, Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s, 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 


. tanial of SCIENCE, LETTERS and ART, of LONDON, 
160, HOLLAND ROAD, KENSINGTON, 


Sir HENRY V. GOOLD, Bart., President. 





The NEXT MEETING for the ELECTION of FELLOWS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, May 2lst. Nomination Papers of Candidates should be forwarded to the 
Secretary on or before May 19th. 

PAPERS by Rev. Dr. Thwing, Mr. Nicholls Crouch, author of “‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
Mr, W. Cartwright Newsam, and Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

MUSIC and RECITATION as usual. 





O VOCAL STUDENTS.—A Successful London Professor 

of Singing is open to TRAIN and INTRODUCE, with Concert or Dramatic 

Experience, a LADY or GENTLEMAN with really good voice on the following terms— 

viz., A very Moderate Fee for Board and Residence whilst studying, and the Ordinary Per- 

cen upon Future Engagements obtained for them when qualified. Only those with 

Good Voices and Appearance need apply to Conpuctor, Messrs. NoveLio, Ewer and Co., 
Berners-street, W. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—_—_o_——_ 
*,* All advertisements for the current week's resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 
*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
—— 

A contemporary has put forward some amusing suggestions as 
to the applicability of hypnotism to musical purposes. Everybody 
knows to-day how the hypnotist can make his patient perform all 
sorts of feats which would be quite impossible under ordinary 
conditions. He persuades the victim that he is a pincushion, 
whereupon pins and knitting needles may be thrust into the 
gentleman’s flesh without inconvenience: or that he is an acrobat, 
and forthwith he stands on his head, or turns bewildering somer- 
saults. Now, says our contemporary, why should not the “ sug- 
gestive ”’ power be turned to practica) account in art? Let an 
amateur be persuaded that he is a great singer, or a great violinist; 





JOHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Masesty THE QUEEN, 
THE Prince anp Princess or Wags, &., &., 
Great Pulteney Street, London, Ww. 








then he will gayfully mount the stage and perform feats of 
wonderful virtuosity. And a whole company of incompetent 
singers might be made to give an admirable operatic performance. 
This seems simple enough, and it is obvious that the same opera- 
tion might be performed on the audience and the critics. A 
hypnotist would wait at the entrance to St. James’s Hall, and 
“suggest” to every comer that the work he was about to hear— 
say Mr. Benoit’s “ Charlotte Corday "—was in all respects admir- 
able. The listeners would enjoy themselves, and the critics would 
go home and write charming notices, and everybody would live 


happily. oe 

The pecuniary profits of musicians is by no means an unfit 
subject for discussion at the present moment, when the musical 
world—both within and without the capitals—is excited over Mr. 
Cowen’s new opera. Rightly or wrongly, the public is always 
interested in knowing what immediate results accrue in this regard 
to the successful composer, or novelist, or painter. It is not neces- 
sary to include the poet, because it is a well ascertained fact that 
poetry—except in the cases of Lord Tennyson and, possibly, of his 
belated follower, Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn)—is its own and 
only reward. But the aforesaid public has picked up a queer 
notion that to be a well-known composer is a sure way to 
illimitable riches. The recent revival of “ Lurline” at Drury 
Lane has served to recall facts which point to a different 
conclusion, for it is stated that Wallace received the sum of ten 
shillings from Pyne and Harrison for the entire English right of 
performing that work. And, in writing of the many virtues, musical 
and otherwise, of Dr. Hubert Parry, the “ Scots Observer” repeats 
a statement which is not new, that the distinguished composer in 
question has never made more than twenty-five pounds in the 
years during which he has worked to such high purpose. It is 
notorious, on the other hand, that a pugilist or jockey can easily 
make two or three thousand pounds yearly by the exercise of his 
noble profession, while even a successful City merchant—who is, 
in the estimation of the public, a much less notable person—is 
understood to derive substantial income from his operations. 

* 

Now, upon these peculiar, but unhappily familiar facts, we pro- 
pose to base certain considerations as to the development of some- 
thing resembling artistic taste in the English public, using as 
collateral texts for our edifying discourse certain other occurrences 
which have been recorded by the veracious journalists during the 
past two or three weeks. The opening of the new Ruskin Museum 
at Meersbrook Hall is one; and the battle now raging in the 
musical circles of New York about the relative merits of German 
and Italian opera is another. The first has naturally enough given 
occasion for a good deal of writing about the aims and value of the 
philosophy which Mr. Ruskin has for so many years been 
pouring out upon a wondering public. That acrid controversy 
should always have waged around teaching at once so audacious, 
so brilliantly paradoxical, and so eloquent is of course a testimony 
offered rather to its individuality than its truth, though it does not 
by any means prove that the latter attribute is lacking therein, 
It is not our purpose here to join in the discussion. We wish at 
present only to refer to a single point suggested by our contempc- 
rary, the “ Saturday Review,” in speaking of last week’s ceremony 
at Sheffield. Lord Carlisle said in his speech on that occasion that 
what will survive of Mr. Ruskin’s work is the praise and not the 
blame. Hereupon the “Saturday Review” offers the aphorism 
that finding fault is the lowest, as it is the easiest exercise of the 
critical faculty. 
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For the moment we leave this “half truth” to bring forward 
the third text, which is a very composite one. Briefly stated, the 
facts of the American controversy are as follows: The Wagnerians 
of New York are—so, at least, say their enemies—bitter at the 
success which has attended the appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of the Patti troupe. The enemies of Wagner have 
delivered themselves with admirable persistence of some curious 
doctrines on the functions of criticism, suggested by this success. 
It will only be possible to quote one or two instances, and we accord- 
ingly appenda sentence from the “ American Musician ;’—“It is about 
time that the managing editors of the daily papers of New York 
awake to the fact that the musical department should be treated, not 
from a technical or educational, but from a journalistic point, as 

When the critic obtrudes his 
he becomes a nuisance. The readers are for the 


news matter. 
opinion 

most part more intelligent than the critics, whose opinions they 
seldom endorse.” Note, too, this from the same paper: “ The 
display of the dresses and diamonds of fashionable New 
York in the two tiers of boxes, is the principal attraction 
for the general public.” Then, «@ propos of the public taste, 
and of the delight with which Madame Patti was received 
when she sang “ Home, sweet home,” after the mad _ scene 
in “ Lucia,” we find this remark: ‘The public that wants to hear 
will not go far 


the greatest of singers in ‘ Home, sweet home’ 


astray upon the large questions of life, for it has a heart that is 
We proceed to the application of these texts. 


* %& 
* 


in the right place.” 


No doubt it is we!l that the public should appreciate the beauties 
of domestic virtues as expressed in the song in question. But it is 
apparent that—especially as far as the English mind is concerned— 
something much more than this is needed if we are ever to possess 
a nationally-developed taste. The British public is intensely 
sensitive to the art which tells of domesticity, but it seldom gets 
beyond this. It is absolutely unaware that art in its higher forms 
is to be taken seriously, and that individual taste is a thing of cul- 
tivation and thought. It does not recognise the need for discrimi- 
nation, and so, although intensely fond of a certain order of music, 
or literature, or painting, it accepts the opposite extremes of good 
and ill with the same unreasoning facility. The good must be first 
pointed out, it is true; yet when the features of such are appre- 
hended the ordinary amateur is quite incapable of drawing there- 
from any deductions on which to found principles for future 
guidance ; and it is even found that a public which, according to 
one writer, is vastly wiser than the critics who pretend to teach it, 
goes—as it is asserted by the same authority—to the opera not to 
hear great music, but to see diamonds. 

** 

Is the critic’s task, then, so entirely valueless? We do not 
claim for him, en bloc, the faculty of omniscience, but when such 
anomalies as those above noted are remembered, it is obvious 
that the public does need some guiding voice. It needs to be 
taught persistently that art is not synonymous, although 
it may be in some points coincident, with the peace- 
ful domestic virtues; that he who is moved by Patti’s 
voice, as it sings of the charms of the fire-side, is not necessarily 
fitted to judge of the greater questions of art and ethics. And we 
are brought back to consider the fallacy underlying the remark 
quoted from the “ Saturday Review.” The carping spirit is no 
doubt evil and harmful; but the power of discerning good from 
evil is neither a facile nor a low exercise of the critical 
faculty. To find fault is but one half of the critic’s duty, 
but it is not the least, inasmuch as it is the correlative of the 
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power of perceiving merit. This at least is certain, whatever may 
be the individual faults of the modern critic, public taste will 
never develop fully without careful and adequate instruction from 
this much despised being. 
* % 
* 

It is with regret that we chronicle the death on the 17th of John 
Barnett, who, although his work was comparatively unfamiliar to 
the present generation, occupied an interesting position in his own 
day. Born at Bedford on July 1, 1802—his father being 
Prussian, his mother Hungarian—he was articled, at the age of 
eleven, to S. J. Arnold, proprietor of the Lyceum Theatre, 
while he also received musical instruction from C. E. Horn and 
Price, the chorus-master of Drury Lane. Subsequently he 
studied harmony under Ferdinand Ries. In 1825 his musical 
farce; “ Before Breakfast,” was produced at the Lyceum, and, five 
years later, his “Charles the Twelfth” was produced at Covent 
Garden. In 1832 he was engaged by Madame Vestris as musical 
director of the Olympic Theatre, and in 1834 he produced at the 
Lyceum the “ Mountain Sylph,” the operatic work by which he is 
best known. “ Fair Rosamond” and “ Farinelli” followed, and in 
1841 he removed to Cheltenham, where he remained in practice as 
a professor ot music until his death. 

** 

It might have been thought and hoped—we ourselves had done 
both—that the reign of the prodigy was ended. But the London 
“Figaro” of last week announces—not, let us hasten to add, in 
the column sacred to “Cherubino”—the existence of an infant 
phenomenon whose performances are quite out of the common. 
At a party given by a well-known lady in London, a little girl, aged 
five, played on the pianoforte one of Beethoven’s Symphonies. 
There is no mistake about the matter, for an anecdote is 
related in connection therewith which certainly deserves re- 
production. At the close of the performance a_ popular 
comedian was seen to applaud vigorously. Too vigorously, 
indeed, for the child at once proceeded to play the 
“symphony” again. Then the comedian sat silent, and the 
hostess said to him, ‘ Why don’t you applaud the darling this 
time—just now you were most enthusiastic?” “Quite so,” said 
the actor; “but you see the darling is not nearly so young now 
as she was when she played that interminable symphony the first 
time.” A story told with such wealth of detail is obviously true ; 
and besides, it appears in “Figaro.” So we must believe in the 
young lady of five who plays Beethoven’s Symphonies on the 
pianoforte. We should like to invent a little on our own account, 
and say that it was the Choral Symphony which was thus given ; 
but we have conscientious scruples. 


* * 
* 


Miss Lena Little, after singing at the Saengerfest at New Orleans 
in February, giving a concert there on her own account to a “sold- 
out”’ house, and “ starring” in neighbouring cities, has remained 
south for a much longer time than she at first intended. So great 
has been her success that she has signed for a second visit to the 
States next year. After a second concert at New Orleans, singing at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and New York, with an excursion 
to Niagara for a few days’ rest, she will return to London in time 
to take part in the Richter Concerts. 

* 

We note with considerable interest the announcement that Miss 
Marie Garcia, daughter of the well-known professor, will make her 
first appearance as a vocalist at Mr, Edgar B. Skeet’s Dramatic 
and Musical Recital on Saturday, May 3rd, at Steinway Hall. 
Report says that the young lady is not likely to find herself unduly 
handicapped by the illustrious name she bears, 
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The pupils and professors of the Hyde Park Academy of Music 
announce a concert at Steinway Hall for Tuesday afternoon next 
in aid of the fund for penny dinners to poor children. As Miss 
Helen Meason, Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves, the Hyde Park Ladies’ 
Choir, and that admirable pianist Herr Schonberger will assist, 
and Miss Cowen will give a recitation, the concert, apart from its 
object, will doubltess attract a full audience. Mr. F. Gilbert Webb 
will conduct. 

** 

It was stated in a note in our last issue that the Liszt Scholarship 
provides the scholar with three years’ free instruction at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and such a sum for prosecuting his or her 
studies abroad as the Trustees may have in hand from the accumu- 
lated interest of the invested fund, and that at present this 
amounts to about £70 for two years. To have been strictly accurate, 
this should have been stated as “about £70 per annum for two 
years.” 

** 

Our readers will scarcely need to be reminded that Mr. Manns’ 
benefit concert will take place this (Saturday) afternoon. Miss 
Macintyre, Mdlle. Marie Mely, Mr. George Henschel, and Mr. 
Sapellnikoff are the artists announced, and the Princess Beatrice 
has signified her intention of being present. We heartily wish 
Mr. Manns a crowded and successful concert. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Frederic Lamond’s Symphony, which made so favourable an 
impression at the Crystal Palace, was performed at a concert of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society on the 16th instant, under the 
direction of Herr Gustav Kogel, when the composer, who was 
present, was as well pleased with its rendering as with its 
reception. 

** 

The second of Mr. Henschel’s “ Young People’s” concerts will 
take place on Wednesday afternoon. The programme will include 
the overture to “ Der Freischutz,” Mozart’s Symphony in C (B 
and H. No. 36); Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Marionette,” 
and the ballet music from Rubinstein’s “ Feramors.” 

‘ bs 

Mr. Frank Winterbottom, who lately succeeded his father as 
conductor of the Clapham Orchestral Society, has been appointed 
bandmaster of the Royal Marine Light Infantry of Plymouth. Mr. 
Norfolk Megone will conduct the forthcoming concert of the 
Clapham Orchestral Society on May 16th, when Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C major will be performed. 

* * 
* 

Miss Kate Flinn and Miss Agnes Janson will give & concert on 
Wednesday at the Steinway Hall at 8:15, for which a programme 
of much interest has been prepared. The names of the concert- 
givers, together with those of Mr. Plunket Greene, M. Johannes 
Wolff, and Mr. Leo Stern, are sufficient guarantee for the excel- 
lence of the concert. 


* * 
* 


Miss Edith Greenop, a clever young pianist, announces a concert 
to take place in the Steinway Hall on Monday afternoon at 3.0. 
Her programme is interesting, and she will be assisted in its per- 
formance by Miss Laura Greenop, Mr. Reginald Groome, M. 
Nachez, and Mr. W. H. Squire. | A 


Miss H. Sasse will give a concert in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, at which she will receive assistance from Miss Florence 
Monk, Mr. Henry Phillips, Mr. Wiener, Mr. Whitehouse, and 
Miss Agnes Stewart Wood. The occasion should be of artistic 


That excellent violinist, Mr. Hans Wessely, announces an even- 
ing concert to be given at Princes’ Hall on Thursday at 8:30. He 
will be aided by Madame Alma Haas, Miss Alice Schidrowitz, and 
Mr. Theodora Frantzen. 

** 
* 

Signor V. Galiero will give his first evening concert on Wednes- 
day in Princes’ Hall, under the patronage of Mr. Gladstone. Miss 
Leila Dufour will be the vocalist, and Signor A. Simonetti the 
violinist. 

** 

We have the best authority for contradicting the report that 
Madame Sembrich will be heard in London during the present 
season. It is probable, however, that she will visit us during the 
autumn. 

** 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Harris has engaged Malle. Zélie 

de Lussan for the forthcoming season of opera at Covent Garden. 





“ THORGRIM.” 
—_——_@—_—_—. 


It is not untrue to say that the production at Drury Lane on Tuesday 
of Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s new opera, “ 'Thorgrim,’’ is one of the most in- 
teresting eveuts which have happened in the musical world for a consider- 
able number of years. For reasons into which it is obviously impossible to 
enter, contemporary composers have done but little in this department of 
composition, and in that little Englishmen have borne an infinitesimal part. 
Of their recent essays, two only—the ‘‘ Nadeshda’’ and “ Esmeralda”’ of 
Mr. Goring Thomas—can be said to have succeeded. Something much 
more vivid than mere curiosity, therefore, has been rife as to the issue 
of the task upon which Mr. Cowen has been engaged for many 
months. For his position has been peculiar in this respect: that 
whereas each of his contemporaries has already indicated with tolerable 
exactness the place for which he is fitted, uncertainty as to Mr. Cowen’s 
actual powers and their ultimate development has been natural and 
excusable. The work which he has hitherto accomplished has always 
been marked by exquisite grace, poetry, and charm. It has generally been 
vital, spontaneous: it has had the “ note of distinction ;’’ but not seldom 
has the supreme quality of strength been wanting. We have waited for 
some work which should combine all these desirable attributes, having a 
consciousness that there were in Mr. Cowen’s nature elements which, if 
allowed full play, would justify him in claiming a far more worthy place 
amongst his fellows than even as the composer of the “ Scandinavian”’ 
Symphony he could yet aspire to. Was “Thorgrim,”’ then, to be the ex- 
pected work? This was the question which everyone asked, more or less 
consciously, on Tuesday night. The answer is not to be compressed into a 
single word. It would certainly be false to say “ No;’ it would be mis- 
leading to offer a comprehensively affirmative “ Yes.” 

It is a commonplace of criticism to point out the advantages gained by 
the composer of an opera who is able to write his own libretto. For the 


realisation of «a dramatic situation it is imperatively demanded 
that the composer and the author should, be able to regard the 
scene from absolutely coincident standpoints. Unfortunately, phy- 


sical and moral laws usually prevent this, with the result that one 
or the other must give way. If the musician be compelled to write music 
for a situation with which he is not in sympathy he can scarcely be 
expected to write the music adequately. Still more obvious is it that if a 
composer be compelled to set to music a story in which the characters are 
characterless ; in which the drama is undramatic ; one, in short, in which it 
is impossible to feel the slightest interest, it is obvious, we repeat, that he 
is not likely to produce an opera of the highest kind, although the music, 
considered apart from the story, may be intensely interesting, or beautiful, 
or strong. Mr. Cowen, we regret to say, has been placed in this not envi- 
able position. It would be plainly improper to go behind public knowledge, 
and ask whether it was absolutely necessary that Mr Cowen should have 
accepted the position; it is enough that he didso. Regarded simply as 
literature, we have no particular quarrel with the libretto which Mr. Joseph 
Bennett founded on anold Norse tale, translated by Messrs. Magnusson 
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and William Morris, and entitled “ Viglund the Fair.’”’ In its original 
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form it is undoubtedly interesting, but as transcribed for operatic purposes 
it is as undoubtedly the reverse. Let us briefly recapitulate the story, 
which, it may be admitted, looks a great deal better on paper than on the 
stage ; however, an opera on paper is not a particularly exciting or valu- 
uble thing. In the first act we find Harald Fair-hair, King of Norway, 
visiting Jarl Eric, who has two sons, Helgi and Thorgrim. The first is born 
of his marriage with Arnora, and is a coward; the second is illegitimate, 
and a strong blustering warrior. During the festivities which accompany 
the King’s visit the brothers have a violent quarrel over a game of 
“tables,” and in the general riot ensuing Thorgrim kills one of his brother’s 
partisans. Arnora, who throughout plays akind of Lady Macbeth to her son 
Helgi, instigates him to murder Thorgrim, but the plan is prevented by King 
Harald, who interferes and accepts Thorgrim, by whose courage he seems 
struck, as one of hisown men. In the second act we are with King Harald, 
who has summoned a council of his chief Jarls. Amongst those who obey 
the summons are Jar] Thorir and his daughter, Olof Sunbeam, the promised 
wife of Helgi. Thorgrim falls in love with the maiden at first sight, and 
declares his passion, which she subsequently avows is returned. After a 
feast Thorgrim demands Olof’s hand, but her father refuses to break his 
promise to Helgi. An appeal to the King for intercession being fruitless, 
Thorgrim declares that he will serve him no longer, and departs in 
passion. 

So far it will be seen that nothing in particular has happened, and ex- 
pectation is naturally awakened as to whether any incident is forthcoming. 
The third act Coes little to satisfy this. The scene is a pine-forest near 
Thorir’s Hall, whither Olof and her maidens come. After her attendants 
have tried to soothe her grief with song they leave her; and after they 
have left her she spends some minutes in singing a long scena expressive of 
her general unhappiness. ‘To her enters Thorgrim, with whom she sings a 
love duet. Finding themselves observed by one of Helgi’s spies, Thorgrim 
informs Olof that he intends to take to a Viking’s life, and Olof promises 
to join him whenever he bids her. Their further talk is interrupted by the 
entrance of Helgi and Arnora, and the curtain falls as Helgi, having lifted 
his weapon, suddenly shrinks back, apparently in physical terror. The 
last act shows us Thorir’s Fire-Hall at Yule-tide, with the marriage cere- 
mony between Helgi and Olof on the point of celebration. Thorgrim enters 
and challenges Helgi to decide the question by single combat. This 
Helgi prudently declines, and, although Thorir still refuses to break his 
promise to Helgi, Thorgrim calls upon Olof tocome to him. She obeys, 
and at a signal from him his partisans extinguish the torches by which the 
hall is lighted, and in the struggle which ensues carries his love from the 
hall. Curtains at the back of the stage conveniently open, and a ship is 
seen standing out to sea, with the fugitives on board. Their voices are 
heard in a fragment from the love-duet of Act III., and the curtain descends 
as Helgi, wounded in the fray, falls dead on the floor. 

It is surely needless to point out the difficulties besetting Mr. Cowen in 
treating this story—difficulties, however, which are more fully appreciated 
after a careful perusal of the libretto. What little incident it contains 
might perhaps be sufficient for a cantata, but is certainly insufficient for a 
four-act opera. There is no attempt at characterisation ; the heroine has 
absolutely nothing to do; and at the end of each act the listener cares 
comparatively little as to the fates of the personages in whose shadowy 
doings he has been invited to take interest. In none of them is there in- 
dicated the least of the many heroic qualities which we associate with the 
name of Northmen; and though in those rude days men were not too care- 
ful as to the justice or wisdom of a deadly quarrel, there is in Mr. 
Bennett’s book singularly little of adequate motive; and there is 
wanting entirely that elemental emotion from which a great drama 
must be evolved. ‘These are hard sayings, perhaps, but they will 
ut least serve to emphasize the skill with which Mr. Cowen has 
succeeded in making, out of such unpromising materials, an opera 
which contains so much that is admirable. This much may be said by 
way of general criticism that Mr. Cowen imparted vitality and strength 
to this drama of puppets; that where the action halted his subtle orches- 
tration often bridged over the gulf of dramatic interest ; that, in short, he 
has done all that could well be done under such conditions towards writing 
a successful opera. 


One had not to listen to many pages of the opera before it was at once 


apparent that Mr. Cowen had endeavoured, with conspicuous courage, to 
enter upon the path which we of to-day see to be the only way towards 
the production of great lyrical drama. There was here no attempt to 
capture the cheap applause of the “ many-headed ” by vulgarly sensational 





effects; and it was made plain that we should not be called upon to endure 
an inorganic series of meaningless recitatives and ballads. There would 
have been more room for regret than for surprise had “ the shackles of an 
old love straitened him’’—though “ tradition’ might fitly replace the 
“love” of the quotation: but it is a pleasant duty to record that “ Thor- 
grim ” isa work which shows, as has been already implied, that Mr. Cowen is 
breaking fresh ground. It is—a few passages alone excepted—organic as 
regards its form, which is quite in keeping with that indicated as best by 
the latest of the great masters. The list of faults is happily not 
very long, and we shall prefer to mention them at once, that we may 
the more quickly proceed to the far pleasanter task of showing in 
more detail the many merits of the work. To begin: Mr. Cowen has not 
always exercised sufficient care in choosing his themes, and even where the 
chief of these are adequate and good their developments have not 
been carried out with a sufficiently evident desire to avoid “ padding.”’ The 
warp and woof is not allowed to form itself of material derived exclusively 
from the “germ” themes. In short, though we are far from accusing Mr. 
Cowen of carelessness, it certainly appears as if his care and thought had 
been rather unequally bestowed. The presence, for instance, on several 
occasions of striking, if scarcely novel effects, which are somewhat at 
variance with, or at any rate do not grow out of the dramatic necessities 
of the situation, is a fault which might have been avoided. He has gone 
so far in the direction of modern improvements in form that he should have 
had the courage to go farther still. He should have eschewed all Meyer- 
beerisms or other impedimenta which fetter his progress to that high plane 
of freedom on which he should move; above all, he should have thrown 
aside such conventionalities as the repetition of a line of verse for the sole 
purpose of completing the symmetry of a musical phrase, or the institution 
of a long pause on the preposition in such a sentence as “ must make an 
end,” simply because the note which is set to it is the dominant. These 
things may to some seem inconsiderahle trifles, but our insistance upon 
them is an actual tribute to the worth of Mr. Cowen’s achievement, which 
is in many respects so notable that their presence is thrown into stronger 
relief. 

To return to praise. We have already noted the more organic vitality of 
form displayed ; and it must be added that as far as dramatic fitness and 
fidelity to the words and meaning are concerned there is most noticeable 
improvement. And strength is there, the virile strength for which we 
have waited. It is present in Thorgrim’s air “ Pride of the North,” 
whose resonant phrases have something very like the true heroic ring ; it 
is abundantly present in the finale to the second act “‘ My King and Master ;” 
and strikingly powerful is the soliloquy of Helgi in the last act, “In their 
dark and secret places.’ The strength of sheer beauty is apparent also in 
Thorgrim’s ballad, ““ Why wanders Thorwald by the stream,”.and in the 
love duet in the pine forest. And a careful study of the orchestration will 
reveal here too a degree of power which has not hitherto been present to 
the same degree in anything which Mr. Cowen has previously given us. 
That the old qualities of grace and charm are forthcoming, wherever they 
are called for, is a matter of course; equally needless is it to insist upon 
the mastery of technical resource revealed on every page of the score, or 
upon the discretion with which local colour has been applied. But 
enough has been said to show that it is not only easy, but necessary, to 
congratulate Mr. Cowen on this his latest achievement. He has shown us 
with unmistakable plainness that the highest qualities of the artist, which 
have hitherto been but dimly hinted at in his work, are in active process 
of development. That ‘Thorgrim ” is by far the strongest music he has 
yet written is so true that he must be prepared to be judged in all his 
future essays by a higher standard than that which has been before 
applied. Given a suitable subject, capable of dramatic treatment, we shall 
expect from him—and “'Thorgrim ” is warrant that our expectations will 
not be disappointed—an opera which shall redound even more than does 
this to the renown alike of its composer and of English art. 

Of the performance on 'l'uesday night it will not be necessary to speak 
at great length. Interest naturally centred chiefly around Miss Zélie 
de Lussan as Olof and Mr. Barton McGuckin as Thorgrini. The lady had 
but little chance of displaying her dramatic powers, but of such as 
offered she took the fullest advantage, singing and acting throughout 
with the utmost charm. Her greatest success was achieved in the long 
and exacting scena, ‘ Once more the sun,” the beautiful music of which 
was admirably interpreted. Mr. McGuckin had little to do as far 
as acting is concerned, but did that little with strength, while it is 
certain that the English stage could show no more capable exponent 
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of the music. Miss Tremelli as Arnora exhibited all the most un- 
pleasant features of her voice and style, but Mr. Leslie Crotty, to whom 
fell the difficult task of impersonating- the weak and irresolute Helgi, 
deserves high praise for his admirable execution of a difficult task. Mr. 
Celli as the King, Mr. Max Eugene as Thorir, together with Miss Drew, Mr. 
Somers, and Mr. Albert, call for general praise. The band and chorus were 
alike excel lent, seconding the principal singers right loyally in their suc- 
cessful endeavours to present ina manner wholly worthy of the occasion a 
work to which Englishmen have every right to point with pride. 











THE PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE SENSE OF 
BEAUTY IN FORM. 
a 


Of the physiological basis of beauty much has been written and heard 
during the last few years,\but little attention has been given to the part 
which the muscular system plays in our appreciation and enjoyment of 
art; and therefore a lecture recently delivered by Mr. Albert Goodman 
before the Society of Architects on this aspect of the question possessed 
much that may be described as new to the majority and well deserving 
the attention of the art student. Mr. Goodman’s theory is that, as 
gradual movements of the body are produced by the legitimate use 
of the muscles—i.e ., the greatest strain being borne by the stronger muscles 
—so we derive more or less pleasure from art form in proportion as it 
legitimately exercises the muscles which move the eye. In proof of this 
Mr. Goodman said that activity of certain arrangements of wuscles was 
enjoyable, while the activity of other arrangements was distasteful. When 
we waved farewell to our friends our hands moved in ovals, not in circles. 
Change and variety, exercise and rest, were necessary for each individual 
muscle, if it were to become a source of pleasure to its owner. The eye 
did not seem primarily constructed to produce artistic pleasure, but art 
adapted itself to the construction of the eye. Of the six muscles 
which moved the eyeball the two strongest were those which enabled 
it to travel along a horizontal line; the weaker were the two which 
directed the eye up and down a perpendicular line and the oblique 
muscles, whose chief purpose seemed to be to steady the movements 
of the other four. Oblique lines and curves called into play one horizontal 
and one vertical muscle which acted in combination. In looking ata 
square, each of the four great muscles acted apart from the other, and each 
rested three times as long as it worked. ‘The comparative weakness of the 
vertical muscles was seen by placing a square vertically before the eye, 
which then looked slightly higher than broad. Thus most large pictures 
were wider than high, the eye travelling with greater ease horizontally 
over such an enclosed area than perpendicularly over a high and narrower 
area. Thus, too, a dado was more pleasurable in a lofty room than a wall 
paper having strongly marked perpendicular lines. In looking at a square 
surface placed at an angle of 45 degrees to the perpendicular each muscle 
worked half the time and rested half, and the mind regarded it 
more as a diamond shape. In looking at a circular image each muscle 
commenced and ceased to act gradually, and no two muscles stopped or 
started together; hence there was no particular point at which the eye 
could stop and reverse its action, or where, as in the square, it could easily 
glance off to other lines ; and thus no figure tired the eye so much as the 
circle. This fatigue varied with the size of the circle and the angle at 
which it subtented, as the fatigue was not so much consequent on the 
strain sustained by the muscles as the number of degrees through which 
they had to move the ball of the eye. in the oval the relative proportion 
of rest and work of each muscle varied ; it was, therefore, more pleasing as 
an ornament, but less forcible, as the eye ran on to other lines 
with more facility. On the other hand, the circle was useful to 
divert the eye from surrounding inartistic lines. From these reasons, 
as more delicate appreciation to sensations arose, the early semicircular 
arch gradually assumed a pointed form. In the Norman arch, so called, 
the horizontal muscles had to work continually through the 180 degrees, 
and the vertical muscles over 90 degrees, while in the Gothic arch the 
horizontal were only worked for about 120 degrees and the vertical 
for about 60 degrees. An artistic picture, whether enclosed in four lines, 
or otherwise, might be considered as a complex and interlocked series of 
outlines so skilfully arranged that the eye was pleasurably exercised as 
with inconceivable rapidity it travelled along these lines over every part 
of the surface. The effects of shading or of varied colour produced 








outlines, the attractive force of which to the eye were according to 
the abruptness of the shading or contrast of colour. Some people 
who were not minutely observant of. their own sensations 
might be sceptical as to whether the eye did or could move with the 
immense rapidity and in the intricate manner alluded to. They could, 
however, prove this to themselves by noticing the extreme speed with 
which the eye could run down columns of mixed names or words, detecting 
the one sought for directly it was met with—to do which every previous 
word must have beeu examined. The dizzy feeling experienced on intently 
observing the engine-turning on a watch case was produced by the eye 
constantly moving along a series of circles of exactly the same radius. 
Successful decoration afforded the eye pleasing employment from whatever 
point or distance the object was viewed. When close to a brick wall the 
eye employed itself in running over and examining its texture; at a 
greater distance this was lost sight of, and the structural lines 
such as the courses of the bricks, came into view ; but if the texture of the 
surface became indistinguishable before other lines employed the eye, the 
wall needed decoration, and the size and pattern of this decoration should 
be such as to engage the eye until the whole structure or some structural 
ornament was perceived. It was interesting to trace the effects produced 
on art forms by the intermixing of races. The pure Tartar race was 
perhaps to us more uncouth than any other, and their style of art exactly 
corresponded with this description. Again, the Arab races presented 
physically the finest examples of grace, combined with mental activity, 
peculiarities which were also reflected in their art. 

Long before the incursions of these races the art-forms of ancient Egypt 
and Greece were petrified in Europe, but European art of the last thousand 
years seemed to be the resultant of the meeting of these two waves of 
racial influence upon the Celtic and Scandinavian races. This was exem- 
plified in the Gothic style of architecture. The Malay Archipelago was the 
centre of a third great racial form of art. Japan seemed to be the meeting 
point of this Malay and Tartar type, as modified by the Chinese, while 
Indian art appeared to be the resultant of the Tartar, Arabic, and Chinese 
art forms. 








AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF COMPOSERS. 
———_p>__——_ 


It is to be feared that American music, as popularly understood in this 
country, may be classed in three divisions—the first and best known, the 
sentimental type, that which may be briefly described as Christy-Min- 
strelism ; secondly, the religious type, represented by the hymns of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey ; thirdly, the sensational type, happily familiar to us 
only by repute, and best illustrated by the monster-concerts of that musical 
Barnum, Mr. P. 8. Gilmore. But that America bas or can have any 
musicians who strive to follow worthily in the steps of the great masters, 
though hardly daring as yet to deviate into any path of their own tracing, 
is a statement which would but too probably be received in musical circles 
with a winking eye and a gibing tongue. America has indeed a great 
reputation as a field for the picking up of the almighty dollar by foreign 
prime donne, and has even itself done a good deal in the production of such 
pickers-up ; but as a serious field of artistic work it must be confessed 
that the States have hitherto been generally ignored. At last the time has 
come when a few Americans have determined to make begianing of a 
claim to higher artistic recognition, and very wisely they have begun 
by putting this claim before their own countrymen. A start was 
made by the foundation of an institution to be entitled “The National 
Conservatory of America,” the object of which was to be “ solely to further 
the art of music in the United States.” Truly a worthy object—but it 
would seem that having got so far the founders were at a loss what to do 
next. At this point, fortunately for them, a Deus (or rather, Dea) ea machina 
appeared in the person ef an enthusiastic music-loving lady, Mrs. Thurber, 
who, having accepted the position of President of the Conservatory, also 
arranged a concert to be given at Washington on March 26, at which all the 
items of the programme should consist of music written by genuine 
American-born composers. As this programme is of much interest in 
itself, and may possibly initiate an important series, we wil] enumerate 
the items :—Arthur Foote’s overture, ‘In the Mountains,” Op. 14; three 
piancforte pieces by Arthur Whiting ; a symphonic poem, “ Ophelia,” by 
E. A. MacDowell; gavotte for orchestra, by Arthur Bird; aria from 
‘* Montezuma” opera, by F. G. Gleason ; and selection from music to “The 
Tempest,” by Frank van der Stucken. Part II.—* Prelude to dipus 
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Tyrannus,’ byJ.K. Paine ; Romanze and Polonaise for Violin, by H. H. Huss; 
‘““Melpomene,” dramatie overture, by G. W. Chadwick ; selections from 
“Ttalia’’ suite for orchestra, by Arthur Weld; three songs by various 
composers, and an overture, “'The Star-spangled Banner,” by Dudley Buck. 
Of all these composers Messrs. Buck and Paine are at once the oldest and 
the best known. Mr. Buck’s cantata, “The Light of Asia,” will be remem- 
Mr. Paine 
is the writer of many works in the larger forms, two symphonies, an 
But 


bered as having been performed by the Novello Choir last year. 


oratorio, 


cantatas, <c. more interest attaches to the younger 
writers—MacDowell, Bird, Chadwick, Foote, Huss, Weld, and 
Van der Stucken. Of these the two first named are the best 
known in Europe. The first piano-concerto of Mr. MacDowell 


and his symphonic poems “ Hamlet ” and “ Ophelia”’ have been frequently 
played in Germany with great success ; the concerto (a work written when 
the author was 16) is pronounced by so excellent a judge as Herr Lessmann 
a remarkable work. Bird, besides a great many piano pieces, has produced 
a syinphony and a Carnival-scene, said to abound in humour and spirit. 
Chadwick has produced two symphonies, three overtures, cantatas, and 


pieces of chamber - music. 


Some of Foote’s music has been per- 
formed at Henschel’s concerts, and received with much favour. We 
cannot enumerate all the works of the other writers whose names 
are given above, but lest it should be thought that we have above 


all the names of young American composers worth mentioning, we will add 
two or three others not inferior who seem destined to have a future—such 
Strong, G. E. Whiting, and Edgar 8. Kelley. When Mrs. 
Thurber has sufficiently introduced her protegés to their own countrymen 
we would recommend her to bring Mr. Van der Stucken and his orchestra 
to London, that we 


as ‘lempleton 


also may have an opportunity of estimating more 
wecurately than has yet been possible the results of our cousins’ labours in 
the higher walks of the art. 





MISS ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 
—— es 


It is rather less than two years ago that the habitués of the Covent 
Garden opera were startled, pleasantly enough, by the appearance in 
“Carmen ”’ of a new exponent of the title-réle. They had gone to hear 
Bizet’s opera for its own sake, with perhaps a little languid curiosity as 
The traditions of 
the part were familiar enough, and it seemed scarcely likely that the new- 
would be able to set the new character in any new light. 
“Their surprise, therefore, was as natural as their delight 
Miss Zélie de Lussan them a full of new 
points and suggestions; when, in a word, she created an altogether 
fresh reading of the character. 


to the new singer, of whom few had ever heard before. 


comer 
was 
when gave “Carmen” 
It was at once apparent that here was an 
operatic artist who was not only an admirable singer and an admirable 
actress, but who was also able to think for herself, and to think to good pur- 
pose. Her success was so decisive that everyone fell a-wondering why she 
was heard no more that season, and why she had not been heard earlier. 
The mystery remains unsolved; but we may be content to leave it, since 
after a few appearances last year at the ill-fated opera-house in the Hay- 
market Miss de Lussan joined the Carl Rosa Company, and with them ap- 
peared at all the principal provincial centres, everywhere winning applause 
from public and connoisseurs, who for once were unanimous. When the com- 
pany came to Drury Lane at Easter Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” was 
selected to open the season, and it was immediately plain that Miss de 
Lussan—the first, it may be noted, to play the part in English—was entitled 
to an even higher position than had been claimed for her. There is little 
need to remind our readers that on Tuesday last she created the part of 
Olof Sunbeam in Mr. Cowen’s new opera, which owed no small share of its 
success to her charming impersonation. It is obviously too early to prophesy 
the ultimate rank to which one so highly gifted as is Miss de Lussan, both 
in point of voice, style, and physique, may attain; but the rank will cer- 
tainly be one of no mean distinction. 

Of the lady’s personal history there is little to tell. Born of French 
parents in New York, she received no other musical instruction than that 
given her by her mother, once a well-known singer. 
tuition was is casily apparent. 


How needless further 
In 1885 she was engaged by the Boston 
ideal Opera Company, with whom she remained till 1888, when Colonel 
Mapleson, who had heard her as “Carmen” in America, wrote to 
say that Mr. Harris wished her to appear in the part at Covent Garden. 
With what success she then met has been already told, and her friends 





have ample reason for the high hopes which they entertain of her future. 
It may be added that Miss de Lussan has been engaged for the forth- 
coming season at Covent Garden, and has signed a contract for next year 
with the Carl Rosa company. 





THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 

For the first time in London there is to be seen a collection of works 
from the studio of the late Anton Mauve. It,is not unnatural that these 
should be full of interest, since M. Mauve was working at that time when 
the wave of modern romanticism rolled over the Continent to sweep away 
in its passage those antique citadels of convention by which “ high art” was 
everywhere surrounded. Born in 1838, Anton Mauve lived just half acentury, 
devoting the greater part of that life to the palette and brush. The character 
of his work is naturalism, a reverence for his surroundings rather than for 
himself, and his conceptions are expressed in an unobtrusively broad 
manner. Of the one hundred and thirty-seven exhibits many are sketches 
which have been found in his studio and signed to that effect by Madame 
Mauve. This does not in any way lessen the value of the exhibition, since in 
a “one man show” it is desirable to note the individuality of the man, 
which is to be seen nowhere more clearly than in his sketches. An evening 
piece, “ Ploughing,”’ is the first important entry in the catalogue, and is 
well worth the noting, since it contains suggestion of colour not common to 
all the works. We find similar proof that the artist was not lacking in 
sense of colourin a “ Winter Evening,” a sketch of the roughest kind, with 
some of the best qualities of a picture. The charm lies chiefly in the con- 
trasting tones of the yellow evening sky and the bluish shadows which lend 
character to the ragged patches of snow. In ‘The River” there is 
warmth and colour not unsuggestive of Daubigny, while the “ Crepuscule ”’ 
shows an uphill road with dark foliage at each side under an evening 
sky of sombre tone. This contrast of dark colours is full of mysterious- 


ness, which lends an ever-increasing interest to a subject which 
would be commonly passed over as containing nothing dis- 
tinguishable. Pleasantly light, however, and very fresh is “The 


Way to the Fields.” The theme is simple in the extreme—a broad road 
on a slight ascent, bounded by low hedges, and with a solitary wayfarer. 
Yet the delicacy of colour and the broad and unaffected treatment combine 
to form a work of no mean value. The direct simplicity of Mauve’s 
manner will be best seen in the “ Cavaliers sous Bois,” where the sunlight 
which streams through the foliage to lighten the way of the horsemen will 
teach clearly on inspection how eager was the painter to show the effect, 
and not his peculiar method of expressing it. Cattle afford several oppor- 
tunities for the expression of the warmth and colour of nature under a 
summer sun, one cow in particular, ‘‘In the Sun,” possessing sufficient 
beauty for the basis of a picture. 





—_——_>___ 

The latest work painted for the Corporation of Manchester by Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown is to be seen at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, together with several 
replicas of earlier pictures painted for the same enlightened patrons of 
English art. Pre-Raphaelite Painters are scarce enough, and their 
admirers are not many. Perhaps this is as it should be, for it is doubtful 
how far the principle of pre-Raphaelite work is true and good. Although 
we may disagree with the artist’s manner of telling his tale, we cannot fail 
to sympathise with him in his love for its subject ; while the earnestness of 
his endeavour to express truly the conception in his mind must influence us 
as spectators for our own good. ‘The large picture tells how John Kay, who 
invented the fly shuttle, was saved by his wife from the rioters. The thorough” 
ness with which every detail is imagined and recorded gives proof of extra- 
ordinary power of mind on the part of the painter. ‘There is expression in the 
characters throughout, varying from intense and almost hopeless anxiety in 
the central figures to the calm and inquiring glance of the horse who waits 
outside toplay the most important partin the act. Mr. Brown’s language is not 
that of the usual pictorial historian. He does not calmly relate in measured 
tones as do the dignitaries of our Royal Academy ; not content with the 
conventional smoothness of Macaulay’s language, he would find a voice for 
himself, a complete expression of the truth such as a poet gives. Purity of 
colour is a feature not altogether common to present-day art, while beauty 
of detail is invariably wanting. They are to be found in the works under 
notice, and are worthy to be sought. 
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Che Organ Morld. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
———-———— 

The following extracts from the speeches at the College of Organists’ 
annual dinner, to which we briefly referred last week, will no doubt be read 
with interest. Dr. Turpin, in acknowledging the handsomely illuminated 
address presented to him, said :— 

Dr. Bridge and all my good friends—I assure you that of the many 
touching incidents of my past professional life I don’t know that any- 
thing has touched me more than the magnificent address now presented 
to me. I feel very much that this incident completes the magnificent 
display of kindness which I received in this building last January. That 
was a display of feeling on the part of various societies and from my brother 
musicians at large: upon the present occasion, however, I am really 
receiving something as it were in my own faniily, for thus do I regard the 
College of Organists, and nothing can be more touching than to receive 
at your hands so beautiful an illustration of your kindness. Speaking of 
the absence of their hon. treasurer, Dr. Turpin felt sure that his colleague 
was with them in spirit. They had both served the College now for seven- 
teen years officially. The College had seen many changes during that 
time, which changes, however, had generally taken the right direction. 
Their responsibilities had not diminished, and their routine work was 
consequently no easy matter, considering their limited staff. With the 
exception of an interval of about twelve weeks, they were not free from 
examination anxieties the whole year. In this connection he desired to 
pass a compliment to the assistant secretary for his indomitable zeal in the 
discharge of his arduous duties. In view of the said responsibilities, the 
Council had been induced to give some aid in the shape of a General Pur- 
poses Committee, consisting of the treasurer, himself, Dr. Higgs, Dr. 
Warwick Jordan, and Mr. H. F. Frost, as they had frequent opportunities 
of meeting and acting together. There was one matter to which he par- 
ticularly wished to direct their attention. They were doubtless aware that 
a Teaching Registration Bill was about to be brought before the House of 
Commons. It was drawn up chiefly by official gentlemen interested in 
education, but not especially interested in musical art, with the natural 
consequence that musicians did not stand as prominently in the 
proposals of that Bill as they should. Music and drawing were there put 
down as secondary accomplishments, and that assumption was not just to 
two beautiful arts. Then again the high degrees granted by the Univer- 
sities were not sufficiently recognised in the clauses of the Bill. He 
earnestly trusted they would arouse themselves to the exigencies of the 
situation and adopt a firm and dignified attitude with regard to this mea- 
sure. As to the College, it had afforded ample proof of its utility by the way 
in which it equipped its students by examination, &c., for their manifold 
duties. He would, however, remind them that their lectures were insuffi- 
ciently attended. A little more enthusiasm and interest in that 
direction was needed. He further hoped that their rooms and library 
would be better patronised in future. It was hoped to bring 
them more into club-shape, and to that end they wanted to ar- 
range matters in such a way that their rooms would be open all day long 
throughout the week, so as to afford all the requisite facilities and induce- 
ments to members. ‘The College was now a fact in the history of English 
art, and it would be their fault if they did not make it something which 
would ultimately tell upon the progress of the nation in the cultivation of 
music. After paying a tribute to the press for sympathy and assistance, 
in the course of which he mentioned in complimentary terms the labours of 
Mr. Southgate, Mr. Jacques, Editor of “ THe Musica Wor.p,” and Mr. 
Broadhouse, he expressed the hope that the young friends of the college 
would make better use of their privileges. He begged to remind them that 
the dearest and most useful professional relationships of his life were due 
to his connection with the college. 

Mr. Stephens desired to remind the meeting, in reference to the Regis- 
tration Bill spoken of by Dr. Turpin, that the National Society for Pro- 
fessional Musicians had appointed an advocate to watch the progress of the 
Bill in the interest of that institution, and he felt sure that they would 
endorse his earnest hope that their College authorities would emulate this 
wise example. 

Mr. Southgate, in proposing the health of the chairman, briefly touched 
on the subject of the Colonial degrees, and insisted upon the necessity of a 
proper standard according to which all degrees were to be conferred. That 





the College of Organists had been a success was patent to all, and one of 
its successes, if he might use so paradoxical an expression, was to be found 
in the number of failures at their examinations, which figured in the pro- 
portion of about twenty per cent. Certainly their method was not “to 
grant degrees to all who pay fees.” He would also ask whether the time 
had not arrived for them to have some sort of arts test? At the London 
University this was a sine qua non, and had their esteemed Vice-President 
(Dr. Pole) been present that evening he would doubtless have emphasized 
the necessity for such a test. They should not forget that one of the alle- 
gations made against the Canadian Institution was that they bad no arts 
test. 














ALBERT HALL ORGAN RECITALS. 
—— Qe 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: By the inauguration of a series of Organ Recitals at the Albert 
Hall on Sunday and Monday afternoons the Council have taken a step 
which will assuredly receive the approval of all to whom the spread of 
musical appreciation is dear; but it is to be regretted that in mak’: ,; their 
arrangements the Council did not take a broader view. The issu.og of 
tickets when admission is free is surely a needless expense and useless for- 
wality, and wust prevent the attendance of many who, on Sunday after- 
noons especially, would otherwise gladly stroll in from the Park. It is 
questionable also whether a nominal charge of a penny or twopence for 
admission would not be advantageous. That which is obtained for nothing 
is often lightly esteemed, and payment for admission, however trifling the 
sum, always makes an audience more attentive, and in this in- 
stance would serve to check the present tendency to quit the 
hall after a short occupancy. That this frequent exodus is not wholly 
caused by want of interest in the music is shown by the increasing number 
of those who attend these recitals. Although, too, the pieces are well 
chosen with a view to popularity, the interest of the programmes would be 
greatly enhanced by the aid of a vocalist. The value of such variety in 
recitals of this description is now fully recognised ; for however clever the 
organist may be, and however perfect the instrument at his command, such 
an excerpt as “ O rest in the Lord” would be far more attractive and ele- 
vating if sung. There is, moreover, no lack of capable young vocalists 
to whom the opportunity of singing in so large an area would be 
highly valued as a means, not only of securing a good introduction to the 
public, but of gaining that experience so necessary to success, and often, 
alas! so difficult to obtain. That the recitals supply a public want is 
amply proved by the fact that on Sunday last nearly 2,000 persons 
were present. The responsibility which therefore rests with the Council to 
make these recitals a centre of artistic musical influence is no light one, and 
I trust that the improvements suggested above may meet with due con- 


sideration.—T'ruly yours, 
F, Courtenay Dormer, 





NOTES. 
- ——~<»>----- 


Mr. Edwin Bending was the organist at the Albert Hall on Sunday 
afternoon last. The programme, which consisted of Handel’s “ Occasional 
Overture,’ “ Reverie”’ by Vieuxtemps, “ Fuga Scherzando,” Bach, “ Air 
and Variations’? by Van Eyken, a selection from the “Elijah,” and 
“ Kyrie and Gloria” by Mozart, was rendered throughout in Mr. Bending’s 
artistic manner, and gave evident pleasure to a large and attentive audience. 
These recitals are given every Sunday and Monday afternoons from four to 
five p.m. 

** 

A very interesting performance of organ and choral music was given on 
Tuesday evening at Christ Church, Endell-street, by Mr. J. F. Runciman’s 
choir from St. Stephen’s, Lambeth, whose singing of many choruses from 
Handel’s works, and especially of “ Lift up your heads,” was very fine, and 
showed that a reverent and earnest spirit had been inculcated in them, a 
quality too rare nowadays. Mr. Runciman’s rendering of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in F showed a love and understanding of that master which is 
to be highly commended, nor did he fall short in Handel’s G minor Con- 
certo. This is not the first time we have had the pleasure of noting the 
excellence of this earnest young musician's programmes. 
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Mr. H. W. Richards, F.C.O., organist of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, 
announces two organ recitals at his church, in aid of the organ fund of 
St. Saviour’s, Shepherd’s Bush. At the first recital, which takes place to- 
day (Saturday), at 3:30 p.m., Mr. Richards will play, inter alia, the Vorspiel 
to “ Tristan and Isolde,’ the Preislied from “ Die Meistersinger,”’ and the 
Trauermarsch from “ Gitterdimmerung.”’ 


* % 
* 


Dr. A. L. Peace, organist of Glasgow Cathedral, gave an Organ Recital 
on Saturday afternoon on the recently re-constructed Town Hall Organ, Bir- 
mingham. ‘The attendance was far better than on the previous Saturday, 
when Mr. Kendrick Pyne, of Manchester, was the organist. The pro- 
gramme, which was of a representative character, included Mendelssohn’s 
Organ Sonata No, 4, Bach’s prelude and fugue St. Ann’s, Chevalier Neu- 
komm’s Grand Dramatic Fantasia, and Gounod’s March from “ La Reine de 
Saba.” Dr. Peace once more proved himself a thorough master of his 
instrument and a genuine organist. 








CLAVICULAR v. ABDOMINAL BREATHING. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik: When a man writes an article professing to afford information he 
hould not begin by propounding certain theories for the mere purpose of 
knocking them down. Mr. Josiah Richardson in his last week’s article on 
this subject begins by claiming certain advantages for clavicular breathing 
over abdominal breathing, and then winds up by pointing out its disad- 
vantages. Nothing that he has said can convince anyone who knows 
the subject that clavicular breathing possesses any advantages at all. It 
can, in fact, be practised only knowingly, while abdominal breathing is 
instinctive. Let him watch the first baby he can get hold of asleep, and 
he will find that what I say is true. He also repeats the ad nauseam dictum 
about nose-breathing, and says that when this has to be ‘ discarded ” the 
breath has to be taken as the alternative“ through the mouth.” As a teacher 
he must of course know that there is another plan by means of 
which a greater quantity of air can be inhaled in the same space of time 
than by the too often noisy, because constrained, nose-inhaling alone, and 
also hy means of which the serious objections to mouth-inhaling—too often 
ynonymous in the case of singers with gasping—are avoided. 
Yows faithfully, 
Ruperr Garry. 
40, Torrington-square, W.C., 
April 19, 1890, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
—— 


Captain W. de W. Abney, R.E., C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., commenced on the 
19th inst. a series of three lectures on ‘Colour and its chemical action,” 
which promises to be of considerable interest. Colour, the lecturer said, 
was a sensation, the result of the ether waves falling on the retina. 
Many maintained that the action of these waves on the nerves of 
the eye was mechanical, but Captain Abney thought it would be 
seen during the course of his lectures that the action was not a 
mechanical, but a chemical change. Light was variable in quantity 
and quality ; this was especially the case with sunlight ; it was, 
therefore, necessary to employ the electric light, which if the 


same quality of carbon was used with a current of equal power 
was almost invariable im quality, and varied but very slightly in 
quantity, intensity. ‘he experiments were, therefore, all car- 
ried out by aid of the electric light in a darkened chamber, as the 


easiest means of ensuring reliable results. The action of a very ingenious 
machine, by means of which the most delicate variations of intensity could 
be accurately controlled and registered, was then explained and used in 
the subsequent experiments. The lecturer then showed, by a series of 
highly interesting experiments, how light, coloured by passing through 
® glass vessel containing a solution of permanganate of potash could be 
exactly reproduced by the blending in definite proportions of certain parts 
of the spectrum. It was also shown how the same results were produced 
when these proportions of the spectrum were presented to the eye in rapid 
succession, a fact which, the lecturer believed, had not hitherto been ex- 
perimentally proved. 





Che Dramatic World. 


“THE GREEN BUSHES.” 
——_@——-- 
Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 23rp Apri, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. FietpmovsEt,— 

Writing to you on Shakespeare’s birthday—for they say he died 
on his birthday, St. George’s Day, the 23rd of April—writing to 
you on the feastday of our great patron saint, it may be thought 
that my subject, the typical Adelphi drama, is scarce worthy of 
such an occasion. 

So it would seem to some people, certainly. Superior people 
generally would sniff at the “Green Bushes,” even though it was 
written nearly fifty years ago—how they would sniff if it were a 
new drama of the day! I can quite hear the “ Saturday Review ” 
sniffing at the very thought; and as for Mr. Herbert Spencer, I 
I don’t believe he ever even saw the play. ' 

But, bless you, the Saint himself would not have sniffed: there 
was, perhaps, the strongest of all Shakespeare’s strong points— 
that he never sniffed at anything. He thought nothing human 
foreign to him, nor beneath him; never was there a less superior 
person. And you may be sure that he would have got an immense 
amount of amusement, and of enjoyment, out of our old “ Green 
Bushes.” 

And so may we, even though we are not blessed with his vivid 
interest in all things. It is so curious to compare the great 
popular melodrama of half a century ago with our melodramas of 
to-day: to see what it was like, and how we like it, and how the 
nowaday Adelphi audience likes that which all Adelphi audiences 
before it have liked. 

For this play, brought out when the century was exactly half as 
old as it now is, had, so to speak, never ceased running at the 
Adelphi till a few years ago. It was always being revived. The 
story is told that a sea-captain, constantly away on long voyages, 
used at each of his visits to London to go to the Adelphi, and that, 
as it happened, the play he saw was always the “Green Bushes ;” 
so that he grew to think that the British drama and this particular 
play were convertible terms. 

{t was written by a man of genius, John Baldwin Buckstone, 
and written for a very famous company. Buckstone, as you, my 
dear sir, know far better than I, was the foremost comic actor of 
the days of his prime—unless, would you say, Keeley shared with 
him the pride of place? But he also wrote some of the most suc- 
cessful dramas and farces of that day, and showed in them, and in 
some of the picturesque extravaganzas produced at the Haymarket, 
an imagination which was not entirely restrained to comedy. The 
very name of his great gipsy-play—my favourite among his melo- 
dramas—-“ The Flowers of the Forest :” is it not as picturesque a 
title as play could wish ? 

And picturesqueness is the characteristic of the leading person- 
age in the “Green Bushes,’—Miami, the “ huntress of the Missis- 
sippi,” played originally and for many years by Madame Celeste, 
So was there, then, a singular freshness and charm about the Irish 
girl, Nelly O'Neil, with her songs—but as Mr. Boucicault wisely 
used her in every Irish melodrama that he wrote, some of the 
freshness may be gone by now. She was acted by Miss Woolgar, 
afterwards Mrs. Alfred Mellon; and the vivid character of Wild 
Murtogh—also utilised by Mr. Boucicault—was played by one of 
the actors whom we of the younger generation most regret to have 
missed. This was O. Smith, whose villains of melodrama were a 
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class apart: there seems to have been an extraordinary imagination 
and vigour about the man, together, no doubt, with immense 
knowledge of the stage and all its devices. One can’t but think 
that there was some likeness to Mr. Irving’s Mathias and Dubosc 
in O, Smith’s weird, evil people. 

That there was plenty of fun in a success so permanent “ goes 
without saying.” Wright and Paul Bedford are better remem- 
bered in no parts than in those of Muster Grinnidge and Jack 
Gong: indeed, the memory of the latter actor lives mainly in the 
catchword “TI believe you, my boy,” which he introduced in this 
play. 

And how much do we laugh, how much do we cry, in these days, 
at the old melodrama: how far, and in what, does it differ from 
the masterpieces of our modern masters, Messrs. Sims and 
Pettitt ? 

Well, judging from the present performance—a very adequate 
one—I should say that in pathos and in fun there was not so very 
muck to choose between the old school and the new: but this 
judgment allows for the facts that nothing gets out of date more 
completely than your mere “comic scene,” and that most of the 
serious parts in the present ‘production, though by no means 
ill-played, are yet not in the hands of actors so famous as those of 
1845. 

The chief differences between the “Green Bushes” and, shall I 
say, “In the Ranks,” seem to me to be in construction and in what 
I may roughly call romance—and these are not two differences, 
but are to a great extent connected. 

Buckstone’s play, had it but any claim to rank as literature, 
might be taken as a strong example of the romantic protest against 
the rules of the classic, or neo-classic, stage. The unities of time, 
place and action are trampled upon, asif for the sheer delight of 
trampling. Several years—I don’t know how many—elapse 
between Acts I. and II.; several more, apparently, between Acts 
II. aud I. The scene of the first Act is the hero’s home in Ire- 
land ; the scene of the second is the banks of the Mississippi; the 
scene of the third wanders over Ireland generally. For the main 
story, it deals with the same people in Acts I. and IIL., except the 
hero, who is killed in Act II.; but the middle Act has only two of 
the characters who appear in the first. The second or comic story 
only starts in this middle Act, and is absolutely unconnected with 
the main plot ; for thougk it is attempted to bring them together, 
by making the comic men witnesses of the hero’s death, this fact 
has absolutely no effect on the story. 

Such construction Mr. Pettitt would scorn, and to a great extent 
rightly ; these gaps in the history do make it very difficult to sustain 
the history—and, besides, we have to make believe a great deal. 
There is perhaps no reason why Connor O’Kennedy should not 
have committed bigamy with the Huntress of the Mississippi, 
though we should have liked to see all about it instead of hearing 
of it years after; but we really do want to know how the said half- 
savage huntress got transformed, in some short indefinite period, 
into a polished and fashionable lady. Also are desiderated a few 
details as to the intermediate doings of Geraldine. 

But there is undoubtedly a fondness in the human mind for 
these wild straggling romances, like the legends of earlier days, of 
savages and camp fires: there is a something that is pleased by 
these rude surprises, and willingly pieces out—of imaginations 
yet ruder—the events of the interim, left out by our rough artist : 
and the neat construction of an accomplished workman is not 
always welcome, when it interferes with this lawless and imperial 
dealing with time and space. 

In the matter of space I quite agree with the admirers of the 
“Green Bushes” and“ It is Never Too Late to Mend”—a much 





worse play, but one greatly successful. I don’t want to be fettered 
to Regent-street and Whitechapel. I love to read Fenimore 
Cooper—at least I did when I was at school—and why should not 
J, and other grown-up schoolboys, see now and then a Mohican on 
the stage, or hear his bloodcurdling ery “ behind the scenes?” 
This Tam sure is good, if in other matters I may think “ In the 
Ranks ” a step beyond our Buckstone’s drama. 

For the acting and the mounting of to-day they are sufficient— 
very sufficient, if I except certain scenes by the Mississippi, 
terribly crude in colour. In the last Act is a charming night 
scene in Dublin. 

It is always a pleasure to me to see Miss Mary Rorke, and to 
hear her beautiful voice. Hers is not, perhaps, the ideal nature 
for Miami—and she needs, as always, a drill sergeant for her walk. 
But she is ever an excellent and thoughtful actress—though her 
part in the piece is indubitably Nelly O'Neil, which she would play 
(and sing) to absolute perfection. 

Not that it is not now very capitally acted and exquisitely sung. 
Hardly any actress has of late years so quickly and thoroughly 
established herself as Miss Kate James; and as deservedly as 
quickly, every whit. 

A strong and able performance is the Wild Murtogh of Mr. 
Beveridge—who knows his ground here, if anywhere, and stands 
out in every scene he has. Others played well—Mr. Frank Cooper, 
Mr. Abingdon, Miss Ferrar, and very notably the clever Miss Clara 
Jecks; but none with so much effect as the Jack Gong, whose 
ticklish task it was to handle Paul Bedford’s catchword. Mr. 
Lionel Rignold looked like a caricature by Phiz, and acted with the 
fullest humour and firmness. 

And the music—one of these days J must write you an entire 
letter about music in melodrama. If 1 forget, jog the memory of 
your oft-oblivious Mus 1n Urse. 





THE STAGE IN DENMARK. 


--—~>——- 
CopENHAGEN, APRIL 16, 1890. 


Our city has lately been alarmed by the rumour that the Royal Theatre 
was likely to lose its great actress, Fru Hennings; but matters have been 
arranged, and we breathe again. The differences between Fru Hennings 
and her chief were of a purely artistic nature ; the former was not satisfied 
with her répertoire, more as regards its quality than its quantity, and 
pleaded her cause in a most womanly and very able letter in one of the 
papers. Public opinion was entirely with her, and the affair was com- 
promised. 

Had Fru Hennings’s lot been cast in one of the great cities, and had her 
mother tongue, instead of Danish, been English, or better still French or 
German, her fame would undoubtedly have travelled far by this. 
And Fru Hennings, like all true artists, has ambition. She wants 
occasionally, very occasionally, to play for a greater public and in 
greater plays than the Dunish National Theatre is in the 
habit of providing for her. And yet Fru Hennings is much 
more Danish than European. Her greatest triumphs have hitherto, 
naturally enough, been in Scandinavian plays, and Fru Hennings now 
wishes to show the. outer world at least one or two of the parts she has thus 
created, so that this world might see what thoroughly good art Denmark 
can give. But at the same time she would like to demonstrate how well 
she can hold her own in some of the modern French plays. It is not 
altogether out of the question that London may have the pleasure of seeing 
the Danish prima douna in one of her theatres, although nothing has been 
definitely arranged yet. 

“ King Midas,’ in which Fru Hennings has had her latest great part, 
continues to be the event of the season. Dr. Heiberg’s play has been dis- 
cussed to excess almost, in all the Scandinavian papers, and although the 
personal elements which the fact of Bjérnson having been so palpably 
used as a model has introduced into the play may be responsible for much 
of the sensation it has caused, “ King Midas’’ possesses undoubtedly 
distinct inherent virtues. Whatever may be said or thought of the tendency 
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of the play, the dialogue is absolutely witty and the characters very ably 
drawn. In Germany the play has also been produced with much success, 
and the reception both in Sweden and at Christiania has been most 
flattering. 

At Christiania a Norwegian “fairy play’’ was produced some weeks 
ago—the first of its kind ever written in Norway—and built upon old 
fairy tales. The name of the play is “ Svein Uriid,” easier to write than 
to pronounce ; the author is Herr Nordahl Rolfsen; and the music is by 
a promising young Norwegian composer, Herr Ole Olsen. Once upon a 
time there were a King and a Queen, &c. Their daughter was carried 
away by some witch and transformed into they knew not 
what, &c. ‘He that finds her shall have the Princess and half 
the kingdom,” but it is risky business trying, for all the 
unsuccessful gentlemen are unceremoniously beheaded. At last Svein 
Uriid—Jack Fearnothing—offers to try his luck, and through many 
trange vicissitudes a happy consummation is eventually broughé about. 
The thing is cleverly done and the music good, so it has been a very fair 


success. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
alpen 
XX X{I.—AR1ostTo. 


In the eternal dispute as to the merits of nature and, art, as to how 
much any poem, picture or song owes to sheer “genius,” and how much 
to hard work, the Italian drama might well be quoted by the workers as 
strong evidence on their side. 

The Italians are born actors, born dramatists ; but their very facility has 
been fatal to their drama. When the rest of Europe was contented with 
childish mystery-plays, they had regular comedies after the Latin model ; 
they lisped in numbers, for the numbers came—and so easily that they 
soon took to improvising their plays, which thus lost touch with literature 
altogether. The Italian drama, instead of a regular growth and develop- 
ment like that of the English or the French, had an early blossoming, 
followed by an offshoot into extempore comedy (called the ‘ commedia dell’ 
arte ’’), and again by a diversion into the operatic form, under Metastasio : 
with the result that the highest genius of the nation has never thrown it- 
self into the drama, Dante and Titian find no rivals in Goldoni and 
Alfieri; though Shakespeare, Goethe, even Moliére, stand among the 
highest of their countrymen. 

The regular theatre, then, had in Italy an extremely early beginning, 
if no very magnificent end. Lorenzo de Medici himself seems to have led 
the way asa playwright, but perhaps the first true Italian play was the 
“Orfeo” of Poliziano, who died in 1494, Hallam speaks very highly of the 
pathos and the charm of Trissino’s “ Sophonisba,’’ the first Italian 
tragedy ; and Rucellai ranked perhaps higher than Trissino. 

The father of Italian comedy was Ariosto, the famous poet of the 
‘Orlando Furioso,”’ who may well be taken as an example of the early 
drama of Italy, though perhaps Aretino was better known as a dramatist 
only, and Macchiavelli—if we may take Macaulay’s high estimate—out- 
shone both: his chief comedy, the “ Mandragola” is superior (according 
to Macaulay) “ to the best of Goldoni, and inferior only to the best of 
Moliére.”’ 

One quality the student is sorry to tind common to all three writers and 
ull their contemporaries: an indelicacy, hardly redeemed by the bright 
dialogue which was Aretino’s chief (perhaps his only) merit, by Macchia- 
velli’s firm and subtle character-drawing, or by the pure and graceful 
Italian of Ariosto. 

There seems to have been, for awhile, an attraction towards the theatre of 
the highest genius of Italy: Michael Angelo—born within a year of Ariusto— 
wrote a couple of enormous plays in dialect. All the “commedie dell ‘arte,” 
be it noted, were written to a great extent in the dialects of the various 
cities ; but few, let us hope, rivalled in length the form affected by the 
great painter—who divided his play into five parts, and each part into five 
acts. 

\riosto was moderate in length, bright and merry in style, and in 
form imitated—but expanded—the comedy which Plautus and Terence 
borrowed from the later Greeks. There are more people and there is 
| Suppositi,”’ for example, than we find in a comedy 
of Plautus, and the story is more complex—though there is, perhaps, no 
loss of unity in its general effect. The interweaving of the two stories 
which make up the plot is certainly managed with more care than that of 


more movement in‘ 





Shakespeare’s corresponding play, the “Taming of the Shrew;” indeed 
the only part of the story which seems unnecessary is that concerning a 
certain parasite who sells his services to two rival wooers, without effecting 
much for or against either of them. The scene of the play is, as ina 
Latin comedy, the street, before the houses of two of the chief characters ; 
and a Prologue gives some explanation of the subject of the piece. 

Perhaps the best known of Ariosto’s comedies is the ‘“‘ Negromante,” 
which is followed pretty closely by the “ Cassaria’’ and the “Lena ;”’ but 
criticism of his dramatic work said almost its last word when Balzac—he of 
the seventeenth century, not the famous Honoré—spoke, and with high 
admiration, of the “golden, pure, and brilliant mediocrity of Ariosto and 
of Terence.” This was very subtle and very true; the genius of Aristo- 
phanes, of Molitre is lacking in the stagework of the author of the 
“‘ Orlando.” 

The poet, like so many of our series, was apparently a man of 
good family. His father was the Governor of the town of Mo- 
dena, and Ludovico Ariosto was born at Reggio, hard by, in 1474. He 
was intended for a lawyer, but gave it up in disgust —again like 
many another dramatist—and took to writing. He lived for a little 
while at Rome, where some of his comedies were written, and then 
took up his abode at Ferrara. Here he was employed in political work by 
Cardinal Ippolito of Este ; he seems to have been a busy man, but he gave 
the leisure hours of eleven years to the composition of his masterpiece, the 
“ Orlando Furioso.” The great epic was published in 1516, and ran through 
sixty editions during the century—in spite of the criticism of the dignitary 
of the Church, whose sole word of congratulation to the author was “ Where 
the devil did you pick up all these tomfooleries ?” (only he put it much 
more strongly.) 

The “ Orlando” is the brightest, the least ponderous of epics ; one is not 
surprised to find its writer the author of comedies and of vigorous satires, 
and even manager of a theatre at Ferrara in his time. But he was a man 
of action, too—as perhaps his last-named occupation pretty clearly proves. 
In 1522 the suppression of brigandage in some mountain districts was en- 
trusted to him; and he suppressed it, and suppressed it well. He died in 
1533, at the age of sixty-nine. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—_- > 

Excellent good, Mr. Thomas Thorne! A revival of “ The School for 
Scandal” once ran for just over 400 uights at the little Vaudeville, and 
there seems no reason why Goldsmith’s yet more charming masterpiece 
should not be in the bills for full as long a time---if but the manager can 
keep his present capital company together. It is many years since ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer” has been as well acted as it now is at the Vaudeville ; 
it is many years since the stage has seen a better ‘Tony Lumpkin than Mr. 
Thomas Thorne; and never, but on one memorable afternoon—when Ellen 
Terry played the part--has this generation of theatre-goers known a Kate 
Hardcastle so charming as Miss Emery. ‘The little theatre shakes with 
laughter from end to end of the incomparable comedy; never, sure, 
was so cheery, so delightful, so human a farce as the great Irishman’s 
masterpiece. 

has 

And it is capitally, naturally, unassumingly acted all through. Tony 
Lumpkin must surely be the very best thing Mr. Thorne has ever done: 
perfectly natural, not a whit over-boisterous, he yet makes every line, 
every syllable tell, and his “ business,” his by-play is all as effective as it 
is quiet. And then he looks the part to perfection—which is always a great 
matter. Of Miss Winifred Emery, too, one is inclined to say that, many as 
are the charming things she has done lately, this is the best of all. She is 
so sympathetic, with all her drollery—so refined, though with the keenest 
sense of fun. And many—most—of the other parts are very well played. 
Diggory could be safer in no hands than those of Mr. Fred Thorne, quaint 
and quiet. Mr. Kemble has two styles, one of which is absolute perfection, 
the other a little too broad, too formal—and perhaps he chooses the latter 
for his Mr. Hardcastle. Yet he is surely the finest actor we have for these 
dignified, humorous old gentlemen ; and Mrs. Billington is indeed a worthy 
helpmate for him. Mr. Thalberg has been attacked for his Young Mar- 
low; but it seemed tous avery just, a very natural performance of a part 
for which the actor is well suited. Mr. Gilmore, too—still a little con- 
scious and formal, perhaps—is yet fresh and pleasant as hia friend ; while 
Miss Bannister’s Constance Neville is certainly the best thing she has yet 
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done. And, thank goodness, there is no confounded archeology about the 
furniture. 
+ * 

What curious people first-night audiences are in London nowadays! At 
the premiére of the “ Green Bushes ” at the Adelphi there were evidently 
some few in pit or gallery come of set purpose to hiss wherever they could 
find, or feign, a chance. Fancy hissing the “ Green Bushes!” Perhaps 
they would hiss Buckstone, could he come up through a trap and make his 
bow! 

bans 

A new comedy called ‘ Changes ” was to be—and doubtless was—pro- 
duced at Toole’s Theatre this (Friday) afternoon. Its author, Mr. John 
Aylmer, is not the first in the field with the name, which was used by the 
late Harry Proctor for a play acted at St. George’s Hall by amateurs a 
dozen years ago. 

+,¢ 

One of our many coming dramatists, Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, came, at 
the Easter Fair which was held at the Marlborough Rooms, to the extent 
of a new “dialogue” called “ The Will and the Way’’—a very pretty 
little dialogue, teo, and prettily played by Miss May Whitty and Mr. 
Benjamin Webster. Like his famous father, Mr. McCarthy does not mean 
entirely to confine himself to the House of Commons, nor to party give 


up what was meant for mankind. 


* # 


Another literary man who has been turning his eyes stageward of late 
is Mr. H. Arthur Kennedy—literary in so far as he occasionally contributes 
dreamy and charming fancies to the “Contemporary Review ” and other 
light periodicals, but best known, of course, as an artist. He has written 
a little play—period the palmy days of Greece—on which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree is said to have looked favourably ; and in a month a farcical comedy 
of his is to visit the glimpses of the footlights at the Strand. Miss Gertrude 
Lovel produces the piece, and Mr. Hugh Moss is to stage-manage it. 


* * 
* 


Then there is Dr. Todhunter, who is going to give us “ A Sicilian Idyl,” 
after the Greek singer of fishers and their loves, at the little theatre of Ye 
Club, Bedford Park, on May the 5th, 7th, and 9th— 

I thought how once Theocritus had sung, 
and of the charming village whence the actor has almost expelled the 
lingering wsthete ; and I rushed forth and bought seats for Monday week 
at once. 
“9 

Moreover, on the eleventh day of May next to come, Mr. Robert Buchanan is 
to bring out a Greek play, which shall be called “ The Bride of Love,” with 
Miss Harriet Jay as the bride. And this will be (oh printers, print your 
smallest type!) at the Adelphi! 


Other “ fixtures” are “Esther Sandraz,” with Mrs. Langtry, next 
Wednesday ; and “ A Modern Marriage ”—which was to have been called 
*« The Lottery of Life ’—at the Comedy on May 8. ‘A Modern Marriage ”’ 
is by Mr. Neville Doone. As for “ Esther Sandraz,’’—well, everybody knows 
all about that. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Langtry has to pay Mr. Haddon Chambers £250 for changing her 
mind about his play, which she had promised to produce. (If she would 
pay us £250, she might change her mind about any of our plays as often— 
but the Editor thinks that this had better go into the advertising columns.) 
The two disputants referred the question to Mr. Bancroft for decision ; nor 
could they possibly have done better. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome seems to have scored another success with his 
new play, “ What Will a Woman Do,” just produced at the Park Theatre, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. Its chief novelty seems to have been Mr. Wilson 
Barrett in a “ Willard part.’’ 

dd 

Of “The Linendraper,’’ a farcical play produced a week ago at the 
Comedy Theatre, little need be said. It was not new, nor funny, nor re- 
fined ; and, though some good actors played in it, they had but little 
chance. Perhaps the most telling bit of comedy was furnished by Mr. 





Frank Wood, an actor always humorous and characteristic; and Mr. 
Righton made much of the venerable materials entrusted to him—his 
manner and make-up as the retired linendraper were really funny. 

* * 

* 


Of “Cérise and Co.” produced on the same afternoon at the Prince of 
Wales’s—and apparently with decided success—still less can be said, 
because it was on the same afternoon. Some people contrive to be in two 
places at once; but it cannot be done conscientiously. 


* * 
* 


A remarkably good performance of Boucicault’s ‘‘ London Assurance” 
was given at the Avenue Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, under the leader- 
ship of that excellent actor, Mr. Macklin, and his wife (once Miss Blanche 
Henri), now too seldom seen on the London stage. This was not the 
“scratch performance” with big names, too often seen at benefit 
matinées; but had been carefully rehearsed, and was consequently well 
acted. Besides the Sir Harcourt Courtly and Lady Gay Spanker of Mr. 
and Mrs. Macklin, conspicuous successes were made by Miss Lottie Venne 
as Pert and Miss Kate Rorke as Grace, by Mr. Dodsworth as Dolly Spanker, 
and—as needs not to be said—by Mr. Arthur Williams as Mark Meddle, 
the lawyer. 

bd 

Miss Adelaide Detchon—who appeared at the Comedy Theatre some 
years ago in a feeble version of Moliére’s “ Ecole des Femmes '’—has 
returned to London, and is about to give some recitals, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mayer. =e 

<s 

A large audience assembled at the Criterion matinée on Wednesday to 
see Mr. Wyndham in two parts “created’’ by Charles Mathews nearly 
forty years ago. We doubt if the delightful little comedy *‘ Delicate 
Ground” was ever better acted or more keenly relished by an audience. 
It would be impossible to find a better Citizen Sangfroid than Mr. Wynd- 
ham, or a more charming Pauline, since the days of Madame Vestris, 
than Miss Mary Moore. The other revival was Brough’s famous old farce, 
“Trying It On,” in which Mr. Wyndham kept the audience in constant 
laughter by his delineations of the eccentric Walsingham Potts. Able 
support was given by Mr. George Gidden—as Alphonse in * Delicate 
Ground’”’—and the other members of the company. The performance com- 
menced with the comedietta ‘Why Women Weep,” by F. W. Broughton. 
A bill consisting of three one-act pieces is rather a novelty in the way of 
matinées, and a very pleasing one. We hope some more of the good old 
farces which delighted the last generation of playgoers may be revived in 
a similar way. 

°° 

On Thursday evening Mr. R. Carrington Willis gave his dramatic recitals 
at the Steinway Hall. The first part of the programme was Shakes- 
pearean, and comprised scenes from “ Julius Cwsar,” the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and the “‘ Merchant of Venice ;” Mr. Willis being heard, 
perhaps, to best advantage in the character of Shylock. The second part 
contained the evergreen ‘‘ Love in a Balloon,” “The Last Shot,” which 
was recited with a good deal of power and pathos, and “ The School 
Examination.” The reciter was assisted by Miss Esmée Woodford and 
Miss Chester, who sang several songs and duets very charmingly. A new 
song, entitled “A Hopeless Dawn,” accompanied by the composer, Miss 
Therese Beney, was well received, and ought to become popular. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
_— oe 


Several new operas have lately been brought out in Germany, the produc- 
tion of which it is our duty to chronicle, though it does not appear that any 
of them have as yet obtained any very striking success. We may name “ Die 
Almohaden,” by J. J. Abert (Leipsic, April 13); “ Iolanthe,” by C. W. 
Miihldorfer (Cologne, April 12); ‘ Der Weiberkrieg,” by F. v. Woyrsch 
(Hamburg); and “ Der Dorfrichter,” by Hugo Kaho (Breslau). Spohr’s 
opera “ Pietro v. Abano,” brought out at Munich on the 18th, is, of course, 
no novelty, but yet an interesting revival. A forthcoming novelty is a 
comic opera, “ Die heimliche Ehe’’ (the secret marriage), by Peter Gast, 
which is to be seen hereafter at Kroll’s Theatre at Berlin. Of this work 
an analysis, entitled “Thematikon,” with 240 musical illustrations, has 
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been published by Dr. Carl Fuchs, which suggests a certain rivalry with 
the “ Meistersinger,” as the title suggests a rivalry with Cimarosa’s master- 
The composer must surely be a bold man. 


pie e@. 
* * 
x 


” 


According to the “ Frankfurter Zeitung”’ there are to be five concerts 
held in connection with the inauguration of Beethoven’s birth-house at 
Bonn, from May 11th to 15th, and they are to consist of chamber music 
interspersed with vocal solos. The pieces to be performed will no doubt be 
executed by admirable artists, but in the latest lists we miss the names of 
several performers of the first rank who were previously announced as in- 
It isto be feared that, musically, the event will be 
Perhaps the exhibition of 


Beethoven relics will atone for any musical shortcomings. 


tending to take part. 
less interesting than it should have been. 


* * 
* 


With reference to the alleged discovery at Cologne of portraits, hitherto 
unknown, of Beethoven’s father and mother, it appears that a certain 
picture-restorer, Herr Kempen, has a share in the discovery, and that it is 
solely on this gentleman’s authority that the picture of the composer’s 
father is declared to be the work of Benedict Beckenkamp. Perhaps we 
had better wait a little longer for further investigation. 


* % 
*% 


The concert of Russian music given at Brussels on the 13th inst., under 
the direction of M. Rimski-Korsakoff seems to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful, both from an artistic and a popular point of view. The programme 
was lengthy and comprehensive. It included a symphony by Borodin, a 
symphonic poem by the deceased Mussorgsky (instrumented by the con- 
ductor), an overture on three Russian themes by Balakireff, a symphonic 
poem by Glazunoff (a young composer of very striking talent), two pieces 
from an opera “ Le Flibustier,” by César Cui, and two pieces by M. Rimski- 
Korsakoff himself-—‘‘ A Russian Easter” and “ A Spanish Caprice.” The 
instrumentation of these last pieces is described as very remarkable. It 
will be noticed that the names of the two Russian composers best known in 
this country, Rubinstein and ''schaikovsky, do not occur; while of the 
composers named above, perhaps not one orchestral work has been per- 


formed in London. 
* * 
a“ 


M. Verdhurt, the enterprising director of the Théitre des Arts at Rouen, 
who lately distinguished himself by producing the ‘“ Samson et Dalila ” of 
M. Saint-Saéns for the first time in France, has followed up this coup by 
producing an entirely new opera, “ Le Vénitien,” by M. Albert Cahen. The 
libretto, by M. Louis Gallet, is founded on Byron’s poem, “The Siege of 
Corinth.” The opera had a favourable reception. 


* * 
* 


Every one will regret to hear that the calamity which has befallen Sig. 
Faecio has been in no way exaggerated. The hope that his stay at Gratz 
might benefit him has not been realised, and he has been brought back to 
Milan in—it is to be feared—a state of incurable imbecility. His old and 
attached friend Boito is one of the few persons whom he recognises. 


* * 
* 


A young Italian composer, Signor Gastaldon, has succeeded in getting 
his first opera, entitled ‘“ Mala Pasqua,” brought out at Rome; mainly 
through the influence of Mdme. Teodorini, to whose performance of the chief 
part the work seems to owe such success as it has obtained. 

“oH 

M. Victor Wilder has just published a French translation of “ Das 
Rheingold,” preserving generally the metre and rhythms of the original. 
M. Wilder has already translated the “ Walkiire” and Siegfried,” and will 
before long publish his version of the “ Gidtterdimmerung.”’ 


* * 
* 


A new singer, Signora Prevosti, is attracting considerable notice in some 
performances of Italian opera at Berlin. Her first appearance was in the 
‘ Traviata,’’ in which she at once made a sensation, which seems to have 
Both her singing 


been renewed on her subsequent appearance in “ Lucia.’’ 
and acting are greatly admired, 





REVIEWS. 
--—-—_—- 


From Lonpon Music Pusiisnina Company. 


Mr. E. Davidson Palmer’s pamphlet on “The training of men’s voices ” 
may be read with profit by all vocalists. His remarks on breathing 
are excellent, and the importance of this subject to vocalists can 
scarcely be over-estimated, but Mr. Palmer’s assertion that “ the 
right or wrong production of the voice depends entirely upon the 
method of breathing” is less indisputable. It is now generally ad- 
mitted, from recent physiological research, that voice production is 
governed by three factors—the air current exhaled from the lungs, the 
position of the vocal chords, and the position of the cavities of the mouth 
and adjacent parts, which act as a sounding board. Exception must also 
be taken to the passage that “there is a secret in connection with this 
matter; a secret which, by the few who at one time or another have 
possessed it, has been closely kept and carefully guarded, to the 
great detriment of the singing public.’ There are certain proper 
methods to be pursued in all arts, and these can only be learned by 
personal study under acknowledged masters of their craft; but singing is 
too complex and delicate an art to be acquired by the transmission of any 
specitic “secret.” Mr. Palmer’s method of training the voice downwards 
from the falsetto has much to recommend it, especially with regard to 
tenor voices, and will doubtless meet with due attention from voice 
trainers. 

From AsHpown and Co. 

“Simple Histoire,” “ Dialogue d’Amour,” “ In a Gondola,” and “ Histoire 
Joyeuse,” four pieces for piano, by Ignace Gibsone, all of which are bright, 
graceful, well-written, and suited to their respective titles. The two last 
mentioned are, to our thinking, the best of the set. 

“The Easiest Pieces ;”’ pianoforte duets on the five notes (C to G), con- 
sisting of a Prelude, Liindler, Cavatina, March, Polonaise, and Waltz. By 
8. Jadassohn. The aim of the writer, set forth in an explanatory foot-note 
on the title-page, is, by the means of the duet-form, to strengthen the idea 
of time, and arouse an appreciation of the effect of a musical performance. 
The pupils’ (treble) part consists of airs in octaves for both hands within 
the five-note compass, the teacher accompanying in the bass part with full 
harmonies. ‘The effect obtained is extremely good, the tunes are very 
pretty, and Mr. Jadassohn most cleverly and satisfactorily achieves his 
useful and beneficial purpose. 

From Forsytu Bros. 

“Sketchbook.” Seven pieces for the pianoforte. Composed by Max 
Mayer. ‘These most unconventional little pieces have evidently been 
“ dashed off” with the easy freedom of a practised and refined musician, and 
though they at first sight appear easy, their very modern harmonisation 
and unusual rhythms make them beyond a beginner’s powers and compre- 
hension. The “ Scherzino”’ and ‘‘ Humoreske ” are brimming over with 
fun, and the other numbers, consisting of “ Album Leaf,” ‘ Hunting song,” 
“Air de Ballet,’ “ Mazurka,’ and “Romance,” are all clever and 
considerably above average merit. 

From Werkgs and Co, 

“ Six Album Leaves” for violin and piano. The violin part in the first 
position. Composed by C. Egerton Lowe. These little pieces, comprising 
a March, Barcarole, Gavotte, Hunting Song, Waltz, and Rondo, are suffi- 
ciently tuneful and different from each other to tempt the violin-student 
to master them all before proceeding to more difficult compositions. The 
accompaniments for piano are well arranged, and afford that harmonic 
support so confidence-inspiring and helpful to a diligent, but diffident 
pupil. 
From CHARLES WOOLHOUSE. 

“ Kinder Album,” Parts 1 and 2, each containing “six very easy piano 
pieces for beginners, within the compass of five notes without shifting the 
thumb.” By Carl Weber. Most useful to the teacher and very pleasing 
to the pupil. It is astonishing what ingenuity the composer shows in 
finding variety under the limitations specified. The little pieces include 
Minuets, Gavottes, Marches, a Barcarole, &c., &c. 


From A. Ducct, 61, Regent-street. 

““When T'wilight Comes,” song ; words by the Baroness Porteus. Music 
by A. Strelezki, with Violin Obbligato ad libitum (whatever that may 
mean) by Guido Papini. A well written and rather passionate song with 
a richly harmonised Piano accompaniment. The part for the violin, by its 
flowing, free, and artistic character, greatly improves the general effect. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
——_oe—— 


The English version of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord” was produced 
by the Carl Rosa Opera Company on Thursday of last week under the title 
which has been adopted in the provinces—“ The Star of the North” —and with 
the spoken dialogue. It would be late in the day to comment on the curious 
mixture of power and charlatanry which distinguishes this opera, which, 
perhaps more than any other of its brothers, at once compels admiration for 
its cleverness and distaste for its meretriciousness. Our chief duty at present 
is to record the magnificence with which Mr. Harris had mounted the work, 
lending to it all the aid which could be derived from gorgeous spectacle. 
As Catherine Madame Georgina Burns looked, sang, and acted with great 
spirit and dignity, and Mr. Celli was not less deserving of praise as the 
Czar. Miss Kate Drew gave a clever and interesting reading of the part 
of Prascovia, while Mr. Aynsley Cook as Gritzensko and Mr. Esmond as 
Danilowitz were more than satisfactory. 

The principal production of the week, “Thorgrim,” is dealt with else- 
where. It only remains to be added here that “ Maritana” was produced 
on Wednesday night, with Mr. John Child as Don Cesar, Mr. Celli as Don 
Joseph, and Madame Burns as Maritana. A word of praise should be 
given to Miss Grace Digby for her promising performance of Lazarillo. 
Mr. Jacquinot conducted with great spirit. 





CONCERTS. 
iol 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 


By far the most important feature of Saturday’s concert at the Crystal 
Palace was the rentrée of Mdme. Sophie Menter, who was heard on that occa- 
sion in Schumann’s concerto, Scarlatti’s Allegro in D, and a Rhapsodie 
Hongroise by Liszt. It is scarcely necessary to speak at length of Madame 
Menter’s superb technique, which is so perfect and so wonderful in its tre- 
mendous and apparently tireless strength that ker audience are irre- 
sistably carried to the point from which technique seems almost 
an end instead of a means. Our regret is therefore the keener 
in chronicling a performance of the Schumann concerto which, 
though, of course, correct in every detail, was, spiritually, little 
better than a caricature. With something like Prussian military sternness 
she trampled under foot all the dreaminess, all the abounding gay and 
delicate suggestions of the music. Her renderings of the other pieces 
mentioned can, on the other hand, be described only by the word “ perfect,” 
and her encore piece—Liezt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s “ Auf flugen de 
gesanges '’—was played with unexpected tenderness of tone and phrasing. 
Mr. Manns gave the usual splendid readings of the “Oberon” and 
‘Leonora ” overtures, and the Pastoral Symphony; and the vocalist was 
Mr. Charles Manners, who, although he possesses a fine voice, sang Mozart’s 
‘ Qui Sdegno ” and Schumann’s “ Two Grenadiers ” with an almost utter 
absence of artistic intelligence. 


* # 
* 


That excellent blind pianist and organist, Mr. Alfred Hollins, has not 
often been heard in public since his concert tour through the United States 
and his subsequent appearance at a Philharmonic concert some two years 
ago. The interval has been filled by Mr. Hollins’ engagement (re- 
cently terminated) as organist to the People’s Palace, Mile End-road, and 
his employment as pianoforte professor at the institution where he himself 
received his musical training—the Normal College for the Blind at Upper 
Norwood. The appearance of this clever player at the concert of the Gros- 
venor Choral Society on April 18th was therefore of more than usual 
interest, and «# large audience showed great appreciation of 
Mr. Hollins’ many excellencies, technical and otheiwise. Chopin’s 
seldom-heard Rondo in C for two pianofortes was admirably played 
by Mr. Hollins and Mr. E. W. Naylor—the ensemble being perfect, a 
result not always attained in such cases. Mr. Hollins has been a pupil of 
Mr. Frits Hartvigson, and also of Dr. von Biilow, and his performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ difficult concerto in G minor did full justice both to the 
precepts of his teachers and his own talents. There was no need to make 
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allowance for Mr. Hollins’ infirmity, for the awkward “ jumps’ from one 
end of the keyboard to the other in the last movement were accomplished 
as cleanly and accurately as by any “sighted” player, and the bravura 
passages were executed with the greatest certainty. The orchestral accom- 
paniments were well played by Mr. E. W. Naylor on a second piano. 
Mr. Hollins also played with charming taste three solos (a) Reverie 
d’Amour, a delightful piece (in “Nocturne ” style) by himself, (b) Stern- 
dale Bennett's “Fountain,” (ce) a Tarantelle by Moskowski. Mr. B. F 
Fletcher (a pupil of Mr. Richard Gompertz) played with artistic feeling and 
fine tone Handel’s sonata in E for violin, and a romance of Svendsen’s. 
The remainder of the concert was filled by songs, two piano solos by Miss 
Boden, and part-songs creditably sung by the chorus of the Grosvenor 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. David Woodhouse. This is the 218th 
monthly concert that has been given by this society. 

* * 

* 

The best feature of the pianoforte recital which was given in Princes’ 
Hall by Mr. Frederic Lamond on Monday was unquestionably his perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, in the phrasing of which he 
displayed much poetic feeling and expression, while the incidental 
fugue was rendered with great clearness. Less satisfactory were the 
young Scotsman’s rendering of Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques ” 
and of various Chopin excerpts, which were scarcely interpreted with 
adequate sympathy or dignity. Strauss’s stirring valse, “Man Lebt Nur 
Einmal,”’ was cleverly played, and Brahms’ Variations in two parts on an 
air by Paganini were given with great technical skill and wonderful pre- 
cision. ‘Two pieces by Liszt and a Valse Caprice by Raff—all of which 
were brilliantly rendered—concluded the concert. 

* * 
* 

Miss Hilda Wilson has attained so high a position amongst our 
English singers that it may be readily assumed that her share in the 
first of the vocal recitals announced by her, which took place in the 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon, was admirably performed. She was 
in excellent voice, and her renderings of songs by Brahms, Grieg, 
and Kjerulf marked by all her usual refinement and purity of 
style. That the family of which she is a member is singularly 
talented was proved conclusively by the performances on the same 
occasion of Miss Agnes and Messrs. W. S. and H. Lane Wilson. 
Miss Agnes gave capital renderings of Beethoven’s “ Busslied” and 
Linley’s “ O bid ycur faithful Ariel fly.” Mr. W. Stroud Wilson gave 
violin solos which were distinguished by purity of intonation ard good expres- 
sion, while Mr. H. Lane Wilson, besides proving himself a good singer, 
contributed solos on the pianoforte with great effect. His touch is firm and 
crisp, his phrasing good, and his expression legitimate and effective. It 
should be added that two songs from his pen were given, and showed con- 
siderable promise. 

°° 

No exception could possibly be taken to the appreciation displayed by the 
audience which on Saturday last assembled in Princes’ Hall at Mme. 
Frickerhaus’ pianoforte recital. The lady played in her usually fluent and 
conscientious manner, her principal piece being Schumann’s Sonata 
(Op. 11), the slow movement of which was rendered with great feeling. 
Among other items were Schubert’s Impromptu (Op. 90), Mendelssohn's 
Variations Sérieuses, Chopin’s Impromptu, an F sharp Etude by Nicodé, 
and smaller pieces by Zarzycki, Gernsheim, and Dupont, all of which were 
rendered with tender delicacy, a charming “ Mihrchen” by Raff and a 
refined and pretty little piece by Ed. Cutler, then heard for the first time, 
deserving especial mention. 

*,* 

At the chamber concert which she gave in Princes’ Hall on Wednesday 
evening Miss Dora Bright appeared once more in the dual capacity of 
pianist and composer, and fully proved her ability in each respect. Her 
solos included Schumann’s “ Humoreske” and two pieces by Walter 
Macfarren, in each of which she achieved great success; since, 
in addition to admirable technical powers, she brings to bear the 
higher gifts of sympathy and perception. The “ Humoreske” served 
to display these attributes in a very marked degree. With Mr. 
J. T. Carrodus she played a very clever and original suite for 
violin and pianoforte of her own composition, while two well-conceived 
and well-written songs from her pen were sung by Madame Clara Samuell. 
This lady also gave with all due effect Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute,” 
while Mr. Arthur Thompson sang, with great charm of voice and truth of 
expression, two ariettas by Stradella. The programme opened, it should 
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be said, with an extremely good performance by Miss Dora Bright, Mr. 
Carrodus, Miss C. Gates, and Mr. Whitehouse, of Brahms’ Quartet in G 
minor, in which the ensemble was quite perfect. Especially commendable 
was Miss Bright’s share in the last movement. Mendelssohn’s Theme and 
Variations for ’cello and pianoforte, Op. 17, and Sterndale Bennett’s Trio 
in A, Op. 26, completed the programme. 
*.% 
At the Portman Rooms, on Monday evening, Miss Anna Roeckner gave 
a concert at which she had the assistance of artists so well known as Mune. 
Helen d’Alton, Mr. Franklin Clive, and M. Johannes Wolff. The concert- 
giver possesses a soprano voice of considerable compass, with a good upper 
her intonation is just, and her expression adequate and well con- 
She was heard in Mozart’s “Gli angui d’inferno,” and Mattei’s 
Miss Roeckner is further to be congratulated on the 
promise displayed by her pupil, Miss Laura Procter, who gave in unpre- 
tentious style Donizetti’s “ Regnava nel silenzio.” ‘That the other artists 


acquitted themselves excellently may be accepted without argument. 
* % 
* 


register ; 
trolled. 
“ Gentil Prigioniere.”’ 


” 


Mr. J. St. O. Dykes gave a pianoforte recital on Wednesday, at which he 
presented, it must be confessed with varying success, a programme which 
began with Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer” sonata, and ended with Rubinstein’s 
valse from “ Le Bal.” The “‘ Kreutzer,” which he played in conjunction 
with Herr Willy Hess, was given in a somewhat uneven and scrambly 
fashion, but the pianist was far more successful in Schumann’s 
“Toccata,” and Chopin’s Etude in C minor and Scherzo in C sharp 
minor, while Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor were given 
with great technical precision. Herr Hess played, with considerable 
success, Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise, Ries’ ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo,” and 
a pleasing Romance by Mr. Dykes. The vocalist was Mrs. Helen Trust, 
who sang with delightful charm of voice and style songs by Grieg and 
Massenet, besides introducing a couple of clever songs from the concert- 
givers pen. Miss Mary Carmichael was an excellent accompanist. 

+ 
That enterprising body of amateurs, the Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society, gave their last concert of the present season at St. James’s Hall 
on Tuesday. The programme was a remarkably attractive one, and was 
especially interesting to musicians for the inclusionof such quasi-novelties 
as Schubert’s little-known early Symphony in B flat, the same master’s 
male-voice chorus “ Nachtgesang im Walde,” with Accompaniment for 
Four Horns, and such genuine ones as M. Hollmann’s Concerto in D minor 
for Violoncello and Orchestra, and an Intermezzo for Violin and 
Orchestra by Mr. E. Ould, the solo part very well played by Mr. A. W. 
Payne. There is no need to discuss here the first of these works, the interest 
attaching to it being mainly historical, but the chorus is one of even Schu- 
bert’s most romantically beautiful and characteristic compositions, and de- 
serves to be widely known. If M. Hollmann’s Concerto is not very original 
either in subject matter or treatment, its themes are melodious and the 
orchestration skilful. It was admirably played by the composer. Mr. Ould’s 
” isa pleasing and graceful composition, although 
The concert also included excellent 
performances of the overtures to “ Euryanthe ”’ and “'The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” two movements from Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt ”’ suite, and Sullivan’s 
sparkling “ Ouvertura di Ballo.’’ Miss Minnie Chamberlain sang Meyer- 


and songs by Grieg. 
* * 
¥* 


Intermezzo ‘ L’ Espérance 
there is little trace of individuality. 


beer’s  Nobil Signor ”’ 

Mr. Arthur Taylor, a young baritone of considerable promise, gave his 
first concert in the Steinway Hall on Monday evening. His voice is of 
agreeable quality, and—as was shown by his rendering of songs by Schu- 
mann, M. V. White, and Hatton—he sings with a considerable degree of 
taste and intelligence, His future will be watched with interest. He 
was assisted by Mesdames Clara Samuell and Osborne Williams, each of 
whom contributed solos with excellent effect; Mr. Charles Chilley ; Mr. 
Max who sang two songs by Schumann as few others can sing 
them ; by Mr. 'Tivadar Nachez, whose rendering of Beethoven's “ Romance” 
in G was well applauded ; and by Mr. Schonberger, who, in addition to two 
admirably played excerpts from Chopin, joined Messrs. Nachez and Clement 


Hann in a performance of Mendelssohn’s Andante and Scherzo in D. 
* * 
* 


Heinrich, 


On the afternoon of Friday of last week Miss Dell Thompson, a singu- 
larly talented American reciter and actress, gave a matinée in Princes’ 
Hall. The young lady, who possesses a wonderfully keen sense of humour, 
and an equally remarkable power of expressing it, gave a very varied selec- 


tion of recitations, achieving her most marked successes in “The Owl 
Critic”? and “Tom’s Little Star.” Endowed with great flexibility of 
voice, and a great gift of facial expression, she is certainly one of the most 
completely equipped reciters heard in recent times by London audiences. 
It may be added that Mr. Theo. Ward contributed some well-played piano- 
forte solos, and that Mr. Charles Copland sang with admirable spirit the 
“Dio Possente” from “Faust,” and R. B. Addison’s pretty song, 
‘Wandering Wishes.” 
+9 

The galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours were 
well filled with a “smart” crowd on Tuesday evening on the occasion of 
the Artists’ and Amateurs’ There was a very interesting 
exhibition of pictures, Mr. Nettlefold lending some splendid oil-paintings 
by David Cox, Mr. Meredith Crosse a fine Edward Hayes, and other gentle- 
men some fine examples of Sandys, Wylie’s “Mighty Fawn,” and John 
Fulleylove’s Oxford and Cambridge drawings. The amateurs were also 
fairly well represented. Mr. Mylne Barker and Mr. Collins worked hard 
for the entertainment of the guests, and the “ Moray Minstrels,’ under the 
direction of Mr. John Foster, sang madrigals, glees, and part-songs. Among 
those present were Sir James Linton, Messrs. Jas. Orrock, Keeley Halswelle, 
Charles Green, and Charles Earle. 


Conversazione. 





PROVINCIAL. 
—_—>—__—_ 
(ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
The annual “ ladies’ night ’’ of the Bristol Society of Instru- 
mentalists on the 17th was a great success. About 150 members took part, 
and their playing was for amateurs most remarkable; the degree of per- 
fection attained being the result of much labour at rehearsal and prolonged 
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study of the compositions presented. The works played were Weber’s “ Peter 
Schmoll” overture, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 in D, Mendelssohn’s 
“Son and Stranger” overture, Mackenzie’s “ Benedictus,” and trifles by 
Delibes and Gung’l, Mr. G. Riseley directing. Songs were contributed by 
Mrs. Nixon and Mr. Wetten. 

SHERBORNE.—What with rehearsals and concerts, music-lovers in our 
quaint old town have had their hands as full as they could hold during 
the last ten days. On Easter Monday the School Musical Society gave 
their one hundred and eleventh concert, when the famous choir sang 
exerpts from Gounod’s “ Redemption” and choruses by Handel. On the 
following Friday a ballad concert was given in the Assembly Room for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the South Western Railway. The 
hall was crowded, and the concert went with a swing. Mr. Walter Ray- 
mond’s recitation of some of William Barnes’s poems in the Dorset dialect 
and the singing of Miss Elsie Holme and Mr. Waterman were the striking 
points of the programme. On the following Monday Mr. Raymond 
recited seventeen of Barns’s poems in Sherborne School, and held his 
audience of schoolboys amused and interested for more than an hour and 
ahalf. Last Friday the Sherborne Philharmonic Society gave a popular 
concert in the Great Schoolroom of Sherborne School, when they per- 
formed the first part of the “ Elijah” and a miscellaneous programme. 
The prices of admission ranged from ls. to 3d., and the large hall was very 
fairly filled. The society had secured a very good quartet of soloists in 
Miss Marianne Rea, Miss Elsie Holme, Mr. Hayden, and Mr. Gold- 
smith. Miss Rea had never sung here before, and her admirable 
rendering of the dramatic scenes in the “ Elijah” made a marked im- 
pression. Miss Holme also was much applauded fcr her impressive and 
artistic delivery of “ Woe unto them.” But these ladies achieved really 
remarkable triumphs in the second part of the concert when the first 
secured a recall from an audience of country folk for her splendid singing 
of Elizabeth’s prayer from “ Tannhiiuser’”’ (accompanied on the organ by 
Mr. Louis N. Parker), and the latter received the same compliment for 
Cherubini’s Ave Maria (to the same accompaniment). In the interval 
after the first part of the concert Mrs. Regan, the accompanist to the 
society, was presented with a silver salver in recognition of her valuable 





services. These concerts were all organised and conducted by Mr. Parker. 
We shall now for a period of six months relapse into silence only broken by 
the voice of the temperance lecturer and the tuck of the Salvation Army 
drum. 

BrrmMineHam, Aprit 21.—Madame Agnes Miller, assisted by Herr 
Johann Kruse and the Misses Lucy Stone, Cecilia Gates, and Florence 
Hemmings, gave the fourth and last Chamber Concert of the present series. 
The attendance was not so good as the occasion warranted, for in point of 
excellence it was by far the best and most interesting of the four concerts. 
The principal novelty was Dvérik’s Quintett in A major, Op. 81, first 
played in this country on May 11, 1888, by Sir Charles Hallé, Madame 
Neruda, &c. Herr Kruse and the fair ladies gave an intelligent and highly 
characteristic reading of it, which was principally notable on account of 
precision, perfect intonation, and clear grasp of the peculiarities of Dvérak’s 
rhythm. Madame I.iller’s pianoforte playing is specially telling in con- 
certed music, where her strength chiefly lies. She also gave a note-perfect 
reading of Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana.’”’ Herr Kruse, who has now estab- 
lished his reputation here as an accomplished and intelligent violinist, 
played with admirable taste and splendid technique Ernst’s Elegie 
and Wieniawski’s Polonaise. Miss Florence Hemmings, the best 
lady violoncellist known to us, gave a sonata by Marcello in a highly 
finished manner. Mr. Stockley’s last Orchestral Subscription Concert 
takes place on Thursday, and we shall on that occasion gladly welcome so 
esteemed and honoured a musician as Mr. Charles E. Stephens, who will 
conduct his Symphony No. 2 in G minor, which will be heard here for the 
first time, and which, we regret to say, has not even been given in the 
metropolis. La gloire est 4 nous, tant mieur. 

Parsiey, Aprit 17.—The Paisley Philharmonic Society gave their second 
concert of the season last night, when the programme included Cherubini’s 
* Lodoiska”’ overture, Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” Symphony, and Mozart's 
Symphony in D, all of which were excellently interpreted by the band 
under Mr. James Pattinson’s conductorship. The vocalist was Mme. Made- 
line Hardy, who sang with admirable taste and refinement Spohr’s “ Rose 
softly blooming,” Purcell’s ‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” and the air “1 
will extol Thee,” from Costa’s “ Eli.” 
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you are sick, but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so 


L500 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing, flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and 


doing. 


other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 


Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made, the 
“Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. 





TRY THE BITTERS TO-DAY. 





For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s, 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
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1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) 
13 do. do. 
26 do. do, 
62 do. do. 








CONDUCTORS - COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, Cuesturon Roap, Fuiuam, 8.W. 





Dr. RF. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 


70, Paax Roap, Haverstock Hin, N.W. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor at Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
, WESTBOURNE ParRK TeRRACE, W. 








LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


Mr. 





.G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
pe s Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuCKLIDGE Avance, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 








Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine's, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hausey STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 





CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


26, GLoucEsTeR CrescantT, Reaent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, BetsizE Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR ' POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucnEss Roan, 


IDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 

















BASS. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








Mr. NORMAN SALMOND, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
cjo CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New BOND-STREET, 


Or N. Vert, 6, CORK-STREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd, College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, At Homes, 
6, Upper WosBuRN Puacrz, W.C. 








VOCALISTS—S OPRAN OS. 


VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortru Houss, Huspanp’s Bosworth, RuGBy. 





Madame 


Miss JULI es JONES Cone 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, Sr. THomas’s Rp., Finsspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LovaHBoRoUGH Roap, Brix'ron, 8.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp SrReEr. 








BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrRAND, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GuoucEsTER PLAcE, Dorset Square, N.W. 
Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
Rocuester House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W. 





_ TENORS. 


- BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincutey Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 171ruH Sr., New York Ciry. 
Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Addrese—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Betaravia, S.W. 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heatey’s Aacency,’’ LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEAuEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK Street, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W,, 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W, 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BeisizE Roap, N.W., 


or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Recent STREET, W. 





GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22A, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated +g sa lead the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6 














“VIOLIN. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 


7, CoLossEuM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, LONDON, N.W. 








PIANOFORTE. 
Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GRovE GARDENS, HANoveER Garter, N.W. 











TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, Bripak Avenue, HAMMERSMITH, 


The FRASER QUINTET. 
Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 





Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,”’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








| Pl of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 

May 4. Edward Grieg. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. 

May 18 F. H. Cowen. 

May 25. Senor Sarasate. 

June 1, Frederic Cliffe. 

June 8, Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl,”’ 

June 15, Fraulein Hermine Spies. 

June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 

June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 

July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 

July 13, SirJohnStainer. . 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 

July 27. M. Jean de Reszke, 

Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 


. Joseph Hollman. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Frau Amalie Materna, 
Herr Van Dyck. 

. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Madame Patey. 

21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

. The Bayreuth Conductors, 

. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Dr, A. C. Mackenzie. 

Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Johannes Brahms, 

. Professor Villiers Stanford, 

. Arrigo Boito. 

. Mr, and Mrs. Henschel. 
Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Madame Trebelli. 

. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Robert Browning. 

Miss Grace Damian. 

Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Madame Georgina Burns. 

Professor Arthur de Greef. 

. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Miss Caroline Geisler- Schubert. 

Browning's ‘ Strafford.’ 

. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn. 

The Late Dr. Wylde. 

. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 

Dr, G. C. Martin. 

Miss Agnes Janson. 

Mrs. Langtry. 

The above can be obtained with theaccompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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"I only wiles an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 





























Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 




















ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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